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Che Outlook. 


The Republican successes in Ohio and Iowa 
have served to stimulate the canvass in this and 
other States. Large and enthusiastic meetings 
have been held in this city during the week, with 
addresses by Secretary Evarts and Secretary Sher- 
man, while for the coming week the active codpera- 
tion is promised of Charles Foster, the newly elected 
Governor of Ohio. In Louisiana strong hopes 
are entertained, if not of a Republican victory, at 
least of such a vote as shall show that the party 
is still alive and capable of doing effective work. 











Mr. Evarts’s speech in this city, apart from the 
interest which its eloquence and wasterly logic 
inspired, was especially significant from Mr. 
Evarts’s own position in the party, Recognized 
as one of President Hayes’s chief advisers, and 
perhaps the author of the Southern policy of the 
Administration, his declaration that the North 
does not intend to be kept forever from fostering 
its commerce, civilization and religion, by having 
forced upon it ‘‘ froma clear sky these thunder- 
bolts and threatenings of danger in the Southern 
heavens,” carried double weight. His allusions 
also to the duty of voters in this State and the 
folly of ‘‘ voting in the air,” as well as his hearty 
commendation of Mr. Cornell, ought to convince 
the scratchers, if any additional evidence on this 
point were needed, that the Administration which 
they claim to uphold in its dealings with Mr. 
Cornell does not share their views with regard to 
that gentleman’s unfitness for the Governor’s 
chair. Whatever political status the ‘‘ Young Re- 
publicans” may have heretofore enjoyed and 
whatever force has attached to their professions, 
it does not now seem that Mr. Evarts has left 
them much ground to stand upon. 


Much of the enthusiasm that attended Mr. John 





Kelly’s tour of this State last week was no doubt 





inspired by mere curiosity and a good deal by 
malice aforethought on the part of the Repub- 
licans, who swelled the Kelly meetings purposely 
to alarm the Tilden-Robinson faction. But it 
cannot be denied that there is a considerable ele- 
ment of the Democratic party, chiefly in the Canal 
district, who will be likely to welcome Mr. Kelly’s 
bolt as affording them the first opportunity they 
have had of expressing their own hostility to Mr. 
Tilden and his representatives. Thus reinforced, 
there is more chance of Tammany running Mr. 
Robinson a close race than was at first supposed. 


The conspicuous weakness of the Republican 
nominations for local offices in this city affords 
strong ground for the suspicion that some “‘ dalli- 
ance” has been going on between the Republican 
politicians and Tammany Hail. None of the can- 
didates have ever been prominently before the 
public, and the political reputation which several 
of them bear is not of the most savory character. 
It ought to be understood by those who are run- 
ning Mr. Cornell’s canvass that the interests of 
the city are not less important than those of the 
State, and that any bargain by which the munici- 
pal government is to be perpetuated in the hands 
of Tammany Hall or turned over to Tammany Re- 
publicaus, who are even more odious than Mr. 
Kelly’s professed followers, will be indignantly 
repudiated by the taxpayers. It is stated that 
the Council of Political Reform and the Munici- 
pal Society are preparing an eclectic ticket, upon 
which those who are anxious for good local gov- 
ernment may unite; and this, if it does not par- 
take too strongly of the doctrinaire element, may 
afford perplexed voters a way out of the difficulty. 
There is no more reason why an election of officers 
in the corporation known as the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty of the City of New York should 
be complicated with State and National politics 
than un election of directors in the New York 
Central Railroad, or the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, or any other great local corporatiou. 





As for the Tammany nominations, they only 
furnish an additional illustration of the impossi- 
bility of gathering figs from thistles. Gumbleton— 
to whom Mr. Evarts wittily referred last week as 
the issue between Tammany and Tilden—Roberts, 
Flanagan, Croker, Keenan and their associates no 


doubt fairly represent the element which makes | 


up the Tammany party. It is no bar to their nom- 
ination, and probably will not be to their election, 
that one of their number is, or was until lately, 
under indictment for murder, while three others 
are keepers of liquor saloons. Such nominations 


are nevertheless an affront to the intelligence of | 


the community which it is to be feared the com- 
munity bas not energy or disposition to resent. 
With the prospect of their election and with all 
the existing complication in the city government— 
the confusion in the Police Department, of which 
the latest phase is a quarrel between the Commis- 
sioners over the proposed transfer of the notorious 
Captain Williams to another precinct; the pend- 
ing charges against the present Sheriff, on which 
the referee has just reported favorably to that 
official; the demoralization of the Central Park 
under the inefficient management of the present 
Commissioners; the Board of Aldermen shirking 
their duty in respect to the Mayor’s nominations, 
and the allegations of certain taxpayers that 
Comptroller Kelly’s debt statements are contra- 
dictory and incorrect—it must be confessed that 
the outlook for any satisfactory settlement of our 
municipal affairs is not a very hopeful one. 


There is good ground for the hope that the end 
| of the Ute war has been reached. The captive 
women and children have been delivered up to 
| General Adams entirely unharmed, nor did they 
| suffer any injury or indignity while in the hands 
of their captors. The Indians declare that they 
desire peace and that they were forced into the 
| present outbreak, and terms of surrender submit- 
ted by them have been forwarded to Washington. 
| The treatment of their captives shows that these 
| ae are not without civilized instincts, and 
| will justify the policy of the Government even in 
| the eyes of its critics. Secretary Schurz has re- 
| plied to a very excited letter from Governor Pit- 
| kin in atone so moderate and reasonable as to 
| encourage the hope that the day is not far distant 
| when the just and sound policy suggested else- 
| where in our editorial columns will be adopted. 
| General Adams’s course in the Ute war is worthy 
| of special commendation for intrepidity, decision 
and humane good sense. 





The decision of the United States Supreme 
| Court in the Pacific Railroad case is one of im- 
portance not only to the bondholders and stock- 
| holders, on account of the interests involved, but 
| also to the public generally on account of the 
principles involved. The Union Pacific Railroad 
| Company was chartered by Congress 1862-4, the 
Central Pacific Railway being chartered by Cali- 
| fornia. The two, however, united in construct- 
| ing a joint railroad from the Missouri River to the 
| Pacific Ocean, and for that purpose took advan- 
tage of an offer made by Congress in aid of the 
undertaking, which included an extensive land- 
grant and a loan of bonds of the United States 
amounting to $30,000,000 to each company, 
each corporation issuing an equal amount of 
its own bonds. Both classes of bonds were 
sold in open market, and with the funds thus 
realized that road was built. These bonds are 
| now held by various creditors,-and will become 
due in about eighteen years. The total indebted- 
| ness has grown to about $180,000,000. Thus far no 
efficient arrangements have been made for meet- 
ing the indebtedness, The profits of the road 
have been paid out in dividends. The directors 
| are large stockholders, and have gained large for- 
tunes, one of them having died not long ago 
leaving an estate inventoried at $18,000,000, be- 
sides which his friends some months after found 
| $5,000,000 more lying about loose. In the belief 
| that if the net earnings continue to be paid out 
|as dividends the result will be disastrous to 
| the government, the chief creditor, an act of 
Congress was passed in 1878 requiring all moneys 
earned from the government to be held in the 
| United States Treasury to form a fund for pay- 
|ing the bonds, requiring each c»mpany to pay 
| into the Treasury a certain proportion of its earn- 
ings on ordinary business to the increase of this 
| fund, forbidding the declaration of any dividend 
| until this contribution has been made, and mak- 
ing it a penal offense for any stockholder to draw 
| a dividend in violation of this law. The Supreme 
Court, three judges dissenting, has held that the 
limits of Congressional power have not been ex- 
ceeded by the act, against the opinion that the 
original arrangement between the government and 
the companies was in the nature of a contract 
which the government had no right subsequently 
to modify. The decision thus involves the pria- 
ciple toward which the country is steadily and, 
lately, rapidly progressing, that the great corpo- 
rations are rightfully and necessarily under the 
control not only of the State governments but of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the National Government as well, which has a 
right to interfere to protect its own interests as 
well as those of the people. 


One of those significant indications that the 
world indeed moves is found in the action of 
the Spanish Government in submitting to the 
Cortes a bill for the abolition of slavery in Cuba. 
In this case it is the more significant because 
Spain is ordinarily so slow to recognize and ac- 
commodate itself to the march of events. The bill 
provides fcr a gradual emancipation according to 
the age of the slaves, to be completed by 1890. 
For each slave $350 will be paid and from 1880 
the sum of $100,000 will be annually charged on 
the Cuban budget; so that whatever the planter 
receives for his property he will be likely to pay 
out again in the way of increased taxes. There 
is, however, on foot a plan for the partial relief 
of the tax-burdened Cubans, a bill having been 
introduced in the Cortes providing that the trade 
between Spain and Cuba shall hereafter only pay 
coasting duties; and that these shall shortly be 
reduced one third, and in 1883 entirely abolished in 
favor of a moderate differential duty. The duties 
on articles for consumption imported into Cuba 
will also be reduced one third for three years, and 
an attempt will be made to develop Spanish mari- 
time trade between Cuba, Porto Rico and this 
country. 


The approaching elections for a new Parlia- 
ment in England lend an added interest to the 
expressions of the party leaders. Mr. Gladstone 
is reported by one of the French newspapers as 
anticipating a Liberal victory—a belief which 
there are certainly good grounds for entertaining. 
If military and diplomatic blunders, depressed 
trade and a general feeling of commercial distrust 
are not strong enough causes to displace the Bea- 
consfield administration then it must be consid- 
ered that there is no value in precedent or that 
the English people are sadly afflicted with polit- 
ical myopia. Lord Hartington in a speech at 
Manchester has indicated as features of the Lib- 
eral policy an avoidance of foreign complications 
and the employment by England of her great 
influence in the preservation of peace in Europe, 
in the repression of unwarranted aggression by 
any power and in the protection of the weak 
against the strong. 


The prospect for the speedy success of the Eng- 
lish in Afghanistan grows more dubious. The Brit- 
ish force holding the Shutargardan, or Camel’s 
Pass, through which General Roberts marched on 
his way to Cabul, has been surrounded by Afghans 
in large numbers and, although the English com- 
mander signals that he is able to hold his own, the 
latest dispatches report very heavy firing and it is 
evident that he is being closely pressed. General 
Gough’s brigade has been sent to succor the be- 
sieged force. Fighting is reported between Shu- 
targardan and Ali Kheyl, with heavy loss to the 
Afghans and the reopening of communications as a 
result. The Kotwal of Cabul and four others have 
been punished for complicity in the massacre of 
the British embassy by hanging. 


Acomparison of the proceedings of the Englishand 
American Church Congresses reported in our col- 
umns this week curiously illustrates the drift of the 
churches and the relative issues about which they 
are concerned. In England such topics as the fol- 
lowing claimed attention: ‘‘ Causes and Remedies 
for Dissent,” ‘‘ Parish Organization,” ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Courts,” ‘‘ Diocesan Synods,” ‘‘ Church Tem- 
perance,” ‘‘ The Best Means of Promoting Internal 
Unity,” ‘‘ The Past and Present Condition of the 
Church in Wales.” In America the topics were: 
‘* Social Science and Christian Ethics,” ‘‘ Positive 
Christian Education,” ‘‘ Communism in its Rela- 
tion to Republican Institutions,” ‘‘ The Authority 
of Dogma,” ‘‘The Personal Work of the Holy 
Spirit.” So far as our correspondent reports, 
there was not a single subject that had any 
denominational or ecclesiastical bias, or migbt 
not as safely have been discussed in the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, while in the mother 
church those topics that had any extra denomina- 
tional character, or, for that matter, any general 
interest whatever, were the rare exception. It is 
a cause for congratulation that the Episcopal 
Church in America is so far emancipated from ec- 





clesiasticism that it can bestow its attention upon 
the vital problems of the day. It would be 
equally gratifying if the other religious bodies of 
our country shared in the emancipation. 








ABOLISH IT. 


HE Indian Reservation system; it is evil and 

only evil, and that continually; it is expen- 
sive to government; harassing to the whites; in- 
tolerable to the Indians. To reserve for barbar- 
ism great territories, and forbid all advances of 
civilization is like building a dungeon in the 
midst of day and shutting out the sunlight. It is 
time to bave utterly and forever done with it. 
There is no reason why the State lines should not 
be run across the Continent till State touches State 
from Atlantic to Pacific Ocean, and the Indians 
be brought within State lines and remitted to the 
authority of the State. This would involve, of 
course, like all other changes of system, a great 
deal of trouble and some damage and loss, but 
the end would be good and the damage and 
trouble could not be greater than it is under the 
present system. The Indians ought to be treated 
just as we treat the Africans. There is no r°ason 
why they should be living in extra-constitutional 
limits. They ought to be brought under State 
jurisdiction, and treated as women and children— 
who have no suffrage. They are citizens but not 
voters, though they enjoy all the rights and are 
amenable to the laws of our State constitutions. 

But what of the treaties? Shall we break the 
treaties? 

What are we doing with them now but breaking 
them? It is far better to break them altogether, 
once for all, than to play fast and loose, breaking 
them one by one in the meanest manner and with 
the cruelest results. 

The treaty system sprang up at a time when no 
one ever dreamed that the great western wilds 
were coming into our grasp within a thousand 
years. The discovery of gold and the building of 
railroads have transformed all the conditions 
beyond the wildest imaginations of men, and now 
the whole of that vast territory all the way to the 
Pacific Ocean has come within State lines, with 
one or two territorial exceptions, and we have 
spread our political divisions over the whole 
breadth of the continent. We have this anomal- 
ous condition of things—that the hundreds and 
thousands of Indians remaining are neither citi- 
zens nor a foreign people, nor an organized terri- 
torial people. They are nothing. They float, as 
it were,in the air. It is our plain duty to re- 
adapt our public policy to the actual condition 
of things. If one should agree that he would run 
a stone fence for half a mile across a man’s farm 
at stipulated rates, and there should happen an 
earthquake that should cleave asunder the ground 
along the whole distance and leave a yawning 
gulf a thousand feet deep in the place where the 
wall was to be built, the contractor would not be 
bound to carry out his contract. A change as 
great as that bas taken place so far as the Indians 
are concerned. It is a fundamental change. 
Their situation is wholly different from what it 
was, and the situation of the country is wholly 
different, and for their safety and their benefit; 
they ought in some way to be included as citizens 
in such way as that they may be dealt with by our 
law when criminal and avail themselves of our 
law against crime. It is time to have an end of a 
policy that keeps them savages and punishes them 
for being so. 








THE ARGUMENT FROM TIME. 


N the long struggle between revealed religion 

and its numberless antagonists, earnest men 
and women have doubtless often asked themselves 
whether the lapse of time and the accumulating 
experiences of men put any new arguments in 
their hands or brought any new proof of the truth 
they loved to light; and to many the answer has 
not been easy to find. 

Nothing more discouraging could be recom- 
mended to a sincere truth-seeker than a study of 
the history of speculation. Apparently the radi- 
cal antagonism which was laid bare in Greek 
philosophy is no nearer a settlement to-day than 
it was when men first perceived that it existed. 
Read any historical survey of human thought on 
the profoundest themes which the mind finds 
waiting to be probed, and the first feeling is one of 





absolute dismay. Thought has apparently moved 
in circles. Knowledge has spread wonderfully, 
facts have accumulated almost past enumeration, 
but the philosophers are still fighting about the 
first principles. 

Thought swings like a great pendulum; in one 
age it touches the extreme of materialism, in the 
next it has reached the other extreme of idealism. 
But while men are debating about the possibility 
of an event, the happening of the event itself 
sometimes brings the discussion to a very definite 
conclusion. One of the first steam-vessels that 
entered the port of New York brought a book by 
an English engineer which conclusively demon- 
strated the impossibility of crossing the Atlantic 
by steam! 

In human affairs the speculative and the prac- 
tical are each working for the other, but the prac- 
tical often reaches results concerning which 
speculation is still in the mist. It is sometimes 
forgotten that human history is a revelation of 
God quite as authentic and authoritative, if we 
can understand it, as any other we possess. Does 
history throw any new light on the great truths of 
Christianity, and so help towards a final and com- 
plete solution of the great problems of life? 

At the first glance there is as much confusion in 
the actions of men as in their speculations, but it 
is a confusion apparent rather than real. Science 
is already pushing her inquiries along the lines of 
social and political life and massing facts to prove 
the existence of laws that govern human phe- 
nomena on a wide historical range as absolutely 
as any part of the physical universe. Those laws 
mean more, perhaps, than science is ready yet to 
acknowledge; they mean a moral order and 
government whose sway over human affairs is as 
far-reaching and all-embracing as the control of 
natural laws: they mean God’s will revealed in 
human history. 

Every day adds to the proof—already irresistible 
—of some higher system under which human life 
works itself out towards blessednese or misery. 
Call it what you will—the power of the personal 
God or a stream of tendency that ‘‘ makes for 
righteousness ’—the fact remains. However men 
differ in their theological conceptions or in their 
rejection of them, there are, perhaps, none who 
will now deny this fact of moral government. It 
is one of our gains from history. 

Science is doing other work for us, as she always 
has been doing and always will. She is showing 
how marvelously the universe is framed to play 
upon and develop such a spirit as dwells in 
man. She is making the world more and more 
a middle term between God and man. By sub- 
tle analysis, by bold discovers, by patient wait- 
ing, a thousand threads of power are gathered 
for a hand that has been molded with infinite 
skill to grasp and guide them. The conquest of a 
natural force is a spiritual victory as well; the 
telegraph becomes a conductor of spiritual influ- 
ences, and makes itself a servant of man’s higher 
as fully as of his lower nature. 

The old argument of design may have suffered 
somewhat from the severe handling it has received, 
but there is a new and profounder one growing up 
to take its place; an argument based not so much 
on mechanical adaptabilities as on moral and spirit- 
ual aptitudes and coincidences. The world is fitted 
not only to man’s physical nature, but it waits to 
match his spiritual nature with an arsenal of forces 
and tools such as the old Christian apologists 
never dreamed of. 

More than all, a divine order begins to shine 
here and there out of the darkness of dead civ- 
ilizations and the wide wreck of old systems. 
God’s plans are drawn ona scale so large that 
one must make a wide circuit of time to get the 
leading of a single line. Here and there in this 
wonderful design we are beginning to discover the 
thought of the great Builder who makes empires 
his foundation stones and civilizations the bases 
of his majestic arches. We are beginning to 
understand that no race has lived in vain, no peo- 
ple vanished without some lasting contribution 
to the welfare of the universal race. We are able 


to say already that Rome gave us law, and Greece 
thought, and the Jews the word and worship of 
the personal God; even now the mist is rising in 
the East, and the day will come when the mystery 
of the vast Oriental civilizations will be revealed 
to us. 

So the passage of time helps in the great con- 
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troversy and may eventually give the argument, 
so long and painfully sought after, which shall 
end the discussion. 








SPHERICAL DOMESTICITY. 


* housebolds where love holds its empire un- 
disputed there is never need of considering 
the problem, How shall husband and wife settle 
upon their road when it comes to.a parting of the 
ways? Each will trust to the other’s judgment; 
and before the fork is reached the path will be 
chosen upon which they may walk togetber. But 
there are many households where love does not 
hold its empire supreme, or where if, shattered 
and bleeding, love still abides strong trust and 
confidence do not. And in such households the 
question does frequently arise, How shall two 
walk together,.not being agre2d? 

Miss Lavinia Goodell, in a recent article in the 
‘*Woman’s Journa',” thus recommends as a rec- 
ipe for the settlement of all such questions what 
we may call the law of spherical domesticity : 

“Teach him [the husband], on the contrary, that his 
wife is his equal; give her equal power with him; let her 
decide the questions pertaining to her ‘sphere,’ and he 
those pertaining to his, after mutual consultation and def- 
erence to each other, and the happiness and well-being of 
both and of the family will be iocreased a hundred-fold ; 
even as now domestic happiness is far greater in civiliza- 
tion, where there is a nearer approach toward equality, 
than in barbarism, where the wife is reduced to a mere 
abject state of submission.”’ 

We have no inclination to a controversy with 
Mizs Goodell or the ‘‘ Woman’s Journal.” But 
thousands of wives and mothers read the Christian 
Union, and we counsel them against spherical do- 
mesticity. It is a delusion and a snare; as prolific 
of petty troubles as un alder swamp is of mosqui- 
toes. In every organization there must be some 
final appeal: in the firm some senior partner; in the 
army some commander-in-chief; in government 
some king, or house of lords, or plebiscitum; in 
church some council, or convocation, or Pope, or 
the great congregation; and in every committee 
some chairman holding a casting vote. In the 
houseboid, according to Paul, the husband holds 
the casting-vote; aud the Christian Union agrees 
with Paul. . 

There are, indeed, bouseholds where individual 
idiosyncracies override general laws, and the 
stronger wife is the natural head of the ab- 
normal and, generally, not truly well-ordered 
family. There are instances where a brutal bus- 
band must needs be resisted by a will stronger 
than his own, and vanquished by some other 
weapon tban that which is almost always the 
strongest and the best in woman’s armory, ‘‘the 
irresistible might of meekness.” There are also, 
in all naturally ordered households, certain ques- 
tions of detail which clearly belong to the wife; 
and certain others which as clearly belong to the 
husband. Generally the husband earns the money, 
and must therefore determine bow mucl) can be 
spent. Generally the wife expends the money, 
and must therefore determine in detail how it 
shall be appropriated. Questions of the kitchen 
and the household belong to the wife; questions 
of the counting-room to the husband. Bat the 
questions where come the parting of the ways are 
not on either side of a line real or imaginary. If 
the father is allopathic and the mother homeo- 
pathic and the child is sick, who shall decide what 
doctor shall be summoned? If the father is Epis- 
copalian and the motter is Baptist, who shall de- 
termine where the children shall go to Sunday- 
school? If the mother is a New England girl, and 
business seems to call the father West, who shall 
decide where the home shall be? It would take 
an act of legislature to define the respective 
‘* spheres,” and an annual session to amend the 
definition. Such a union would be like that we 
should have had in this country if secession had 
been a success; the border line would be a scene 
of perpetual conflict, and only infinite patience 
could prevent eternal wrangling. 

When aman assumes the rudder of a double 
life he assumes a responsibility more sacred and 
solemn than that of chief executive of a realm. 
When a woman reposes in other hands than her 
own the guidance of her life and that of children 
yet unborn, she reposes a trust more sacred and 
solemn than any that surrogate’s court was ever 
asked to enforce. But the happiness of the mar- 
ried life is not to be enhanced by lightening the 
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responsibility or lessening the trust. It is to be 
guarded by developing in man a profounder sense 
of his obligation of chivalrous devotion to the life 
intrusted to his keeping, and by developing in 
woman a profounder sense of the largeness of the 


. trust sbe reposes in ber husband, and the need of 


a love as Jarge to justify it. The Christian Union 
repeats its counsel, glad of the occasion, and not 
unwilling if, it could burn the advice i. letters of 
living fire into the memory aud heart of every 
husband and every wife: 


WE EXHORT HUSBANDS TO RECOGNIZE THE 
EQUAL RIGHTS OF WIVES, AND TO DEFER TO 
THEIR WISHES IN: ALL MATTERS OF IMPOR- 
TANCE TO THE COMMON WELFARE. WE ALSO EX- 
HORT THE WIFE TO SUBMIT HERSELF TO HER 
HUSBAND RATHER THAN HAVE STRIFE WITH 
HIM. FOR ALMOST ANY ERROR WILL BRING LESS 


SUFFERING UPON A HOUSEHOLD AND LESS EVIL 
UPON THE CHILDREN THAN PERPETUAL CONFLICT 
BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE, 








NOTES. 

The conversation between Mr. Beecher and Agricola 
Britannicus in our columns this week is a verbatim 
report of an actual conversation between Mr. Beecher 
and the editor of the oldest-established and leading 
agricultural journal of Great Britain, and will interest 
our readers for the inside information which it gives 
respecting the agricul‘ural condition and prospects of 
that country. The Rev. Dr. Palmer’s poem and Mr. 
Benton’s sketch make up a picture of autumn which, 
if it comes so late to some of our far Northern and 
E:stern readers as to be anachronistic, will at any 
rate perpetuate in their minds the recollection of the 
scenes trnrough which they have so lately been pas:- 
ing. Another answer to the great question is fur-. 
nished hy the Rev. E. A. Beaman, of Cincinnati, and 
a sketch of the recent Church Congress at Albany by 
the Rev. C.C. Tiffany. Coucerning Miss Barr's pictur- 
esque letter from Atlanta we speak in another note. 
In our review columns we give a summary of the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks’s latest work, which we hope will so 
stimulate the reader s interest in the writer and the 
subject as to lead him to procure the book. Those 
who r-ad in Our Young Folks’ column a few weeks 
ago the fairy story “The Princess Sunbeam,” an4, 
somewhat earlier, ‘‘A Piece of a Star,”’ will not be 
slow to recogniz® the authorship of the dainty poem 
“A Lullaby.” The story by the Rev. Mr. Rand hus a 
genuine Chinese flavor—or a flavor which we take to 
be Chinese because it is so unlike anything clse. Aunt 
Patience continues her excellent letters, and the Pro- 
fessor takes the opportunity to correct a misappre- 
hension. 


An audience which filled St. Thomas’s Church to 
overflowing listened with eager attention last Sunday 
night to one of Phillips Brooks's rare sermons in this 
city. The occasion was the anniversary of the New 
York Protestant Episcopal City Mission, and gave Dr. 
Brooks the opportunity to emphasize in his clear and 
masterly way the duty of the rich towards the poor. 
It was an inefficieut charity, he maintained, that 
stopped with the giving of money and did not im- 
press upon the recipient some of the giver’s character. 
But to do this one must himself possess character. To 
make the poor man self-reliant, intelligent and fond 
of struggle should be the aim of those who undertake 
his relief; but to do this effectively they should first 
bave learned the lesson themselves. Dr. Brooks’s 
picture of the poor man ina great city was strikingly 
realistic and showed a keen appreciation of the difficul- 
ties of the problem, which, indeed, he disclaimed the 
ability to solve within the limits of a sermon. His 
hearers, nevertheless, carried away with them some 
most helpful suggestions, which cught to be put to 
good account in our local charitable work this winter. 
Dr. Brooks’s pulpit personality is magnetic. He speaks 
with locomotive rapidity, compacts his thoughts into 
the tersest utteran-e and demands the most intense 
concentration of mind on the part of the hearer. 

Men who strike for the privilege of working only 
eight hours a day, or less, may take a Jesson from the 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s personal babits of industry. He 
breakfasts at seven o’clock and goes into his study—a 
retired den, whose location is known only toa few 
intimate friends—where he works busily until two. 
He then dines, avd after dinner meets any who have 
called meanwhile to see him; he then goes out for an 
hour’s walk, which is his chief exercise and recreation. 
He returns to his house, to letter-writing at his desk— 
often done by dictation to his wife, whose hand writing 
is so like bis own that most correspondents imagine 
his letters to be autographs. His supper is a simple 
one of bread and a glass of milk, after which he sits 
down to reading, rarely to the work of composition 
or production, until ten o’clock. When he is traveling 
on lecture tours he preserves as nearly as possible the 
same hours, beginning his work at eight o’clock 
whether he be in the hotel, a carriage or the cars. It 
is not ever y man whose physique would permit bim 
to spend an equal proportion of his time in purely 
imtellectual labor; but the concentration and assidu- 

















ity of Mr. Cook constitute one of the secrets of his 
remarkable success. 





The weather has lately been a topic of real interest. 
All sorts of vagaries are charged upon it, and no doubt 
often very unjustly, but in this month of October it 
has given undoubted evidence of eccentricity. In 
violation of all proper traditions, thermometrical 
statistics and recollections of oldest inhabitants, it has 
kept the mercury up among the nineties to the very 
middle of the month which, unless poetry and science 
are alike untrue, is always so gently graduated in 
temperature as to lead one unconsciously from sum- 
wer to winter, and so softly modulated in color as to 
bear one on witbout artistic violence from bloom to 
barrenness. This senson the heat kept everybody 


| sweltering to a very recent day, and with the drought 


which was its necessary accompaniment turned the 
foliage a dreary brown. Having done this mischief 
the mercury fell with a metaphorical crash, and the 
telegraph reports snow and ice from Canada t6 Texas. 
There has long being a suspicion that spring had 
fallen foul of the verze makers ; if autumn follows in 
the same road the future of poetry is gloomy enough. 


Young people all over the country who want to 
combine social enjoyment with literary culture can- 
not do better than organize a reading club or a con- 
versation class. This may be made more or less a 
means of improvement according to the thoroughness 
with which the reading or the conversation is per- 
formed, In one case of which we know the reading 
is done at home and in the class conversation upon 
the topic is conducted by an appointed leader. For 
this purpose nothing better can be selected than Stop- 
ford Brooke’s Literature Primer o1 the series of works 
upon English Literature published by the Harpers in 
their Half Hour Series. In another instance Green’s 
‘* Readings io English History” is read by one of the 
class while the others listen and absorb. It would be 
an improvement in the latter case if the absorption 
process were followed up by some method of extrac- 
tion by which the hearers could Le made to give out 
what they had takenin. Nothing fixes one’s knowl- 
edge so much as communicating it. 

Mr. Curtis proposes to forbid Government officials 
from making voluntary contributions to political 
funds, because it is impossibie practically to prevent 
the voluntary from becoming compulsory. The 
object is a good one; but the meansis a poor one. A 
good rule in all legis'ation is to prohibit what is 
wrong, not what is right le-t it shall lead to wrong. 
Forbid the admiri-tration from removing any purely 
administrative officer except for cause, and you would 
remove all motive power which could convert a vol- 
untary into a compulsory contribution. So long as 
Government is permitted to remove its employees 
because they do not vote for the *dministration, and 
public sentiment sanctions it, so Jong you will have a 
government stimu'ated to find out ways of bribing 
voters by offices, and voters ready to be bribed. The 
way to correet the evil is to take frum the Govern- 
ment the power to bribe, that is, the power to remove 
without cause, 


The wonderful career of Léonardo da Vinci, the 
illustrious Florentine painter, is likely to receive an 
entirely new interpretation as the result of the labors 
of Dr. Paul Richter. The manuscript works, on art, 
of this master, who made himself eminent ia so many 
departments, have been preserved in the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle, but the difficulties of the 
stenography in which they are written have been so 
great that the manuscrip's have been practically use- 
less. After long investigation Dr. Richter bas suc- 
ceeded in deciphering th~m, and it is stated that their 
contents will be embodied in a new life of Léonardo. 
No man of bis time was so illustrious an example of 
versatility, restless activity and marvelous energy 
as this great painter, whose achievements in art, 
although more enduring, were not more striking than 
his successes as an engineer, a diplomatist, a scientist, 
a scholar and a courtier. 


In a letter from Atlanta Miss Barr’s intelligent ob- 
servation supplies the information which we have 
hitherto lacked concerning the new and atrocious 
form of slavery to which the blacks of Georgia are 
being subjected. “If they do these things in a green 
tree what shall be donein thedry?” Lf Georgia witha 
larger enterprise, keener sense of honor, better educa- 
tional system, than the other Southern S:ates, in- 
augurates so shocking a system of servitude, what 
may not be expected from South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi? The times, though, are changed from those of 
twenty—or even of five—years ago, and what was tnen 
practiced in the South public sentiment will no longer 
tolerate. The chain-gang is the relic of a dying epoch 
which will pass away with the epoch itself. 


Our readers will be pained to learn that the Rev. 
Jacob Abbott is prostrated with illness at his home in 
Farmington, Me., and that his recovery is not ex- 
pected. To many who have never even seen him this 
intelligence will bring a sense of personal loss. Few 
men of his time have exerted so wide an influence, and 
to no one is the generation which was young twenty 
years ago so largely indebted for the literature which 
gave it impulse and direction. 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 
By THE Rev. Ray Paumer, D.D. 
HOU comest, Autumn, like a dark-eyed maid, 
With quiet step, and sober, shaded brow; 
So hast thou come to myriads that have stayed 
Their steps to greet thee—e’en as I do now. 


Thy voice to me hath e’er a kindly tone, 
In grateful cadence falling on the ear; 

Nor seemeth, as to some, a saddening m>an 
That melancholy breathes, and starts the tear. 


And yet all tenderly I hear thee tell 
The destiny that cometh as a dream; 

Vernal and summer hours—dies far their knell! 
But as fast fading memories now they seem. 


The forests, late resounding with the voice 
Of melodies that filled the enchanted air, 

No more with echoing life and love rejoice, 
But lonely stand; a brooding stillness there! 


September fitful—some brief fervors past— 
Brings skies that fairest climes might envy well; 
Then tempests that sweep earth with forces vast 
And lash the deep till whelming billows swell. 


Yet hath bis fury many a charm for me 

When I may brave it, and may hear the roar — 
Seated on some huge cliff beside the sea— 

That comes in thunders from the surt-beat shore. 


Beneath his sapphire hea vens-- where snow-w hite clouds 
Float e’en as swans upcn the sleeping lake; 

Or pile like mimic Alps that snow enshrouds— 
I wander pleased through meadow, copse, and brake. 


With mellow light the culm October days 
Invite to thought, and dreamy influence lend; 

The distant mountains, dim in purple haze, 
Seem with the sky their tinted tops to blend. 


Steals on the steady waste of slow decay; 

The blighted leaves more beautiful in death; 
Like sunset hues, that at the dying day 

Fade silently with its departing breath. 


The sheaves that stood the glory of the fields, 
Emblems of ripened wisdom’s reverend form, 

Are safely garnered, their rich stores to yield 
"Mid coming dreary days of sleet and storm. 


Too soon November pale brief sunshine brings, 
And hangs dull leaden clouds o’er all the scene; 

His crystals o’er the fields the hoar-frost flings, 
And fades beneath his touch the mantling green. 


The insect tribes that in the noon-tide played, 
Or darted on the bosom of the stream 
While genial airs a soft elysium made, 
Die in the chill winds ‘neath the sun’s faint beam. 


So, Autumn, thou thyself—thy glories lost— 
At last art wrapped in winter’s cold embrace; 
Till on thy bier lie wreaths of snow and frost, 
And death seems written o'er all Nature’s face. 


Yet comest thou ever welcome ; and I love 
Thy sober aspect and thy lessons wise 

That to my heart sweet,benedictions prove, 
And stir my soul on nobler wing to rise. 


Thou mind’st me that in life’s unceasing round 
Of waste and change eternal currents flow, 

That hide within their silent depths profound 
Unmeasured good that circling years shall show. 


’*Mid all the withered charms that round me lie 
Fair forms of beauty wait the vernal morn; 

*Tis in the semblance only that they die; 
Unharmed they sleep, and shall anew be born! 


So dost thou kindle hope, O autumn sere! 
So in decay fresh life and bloom I see; 

So springs my joyous thought from Nature’s sphere 
To find, Eternal One, all good in thee! 








THE ENGLISH FARMERS FUTORE. 


A TALK BETWEEN MR BEECHER AND AGRICOLA 
BRITANNICUS. 


R. BEECHER. What is the condition of the 
agricultural interest in Great Britain? 
Agricola. As depressed almost as it can posssibly 
be, and I am afraid it is going to be worse yet. 
Mr. Beecher. The landlords must come down with 
their rents? 
Agr. At least one half. 
Mr. Beecher. Are they becoming disposed to do it? 
Agr. Pressure will be put upon them. They will 
only do it under pressure, and it will take time 'to effect 
so great a change. . 


Mr. Beecher. In many instances large districts of 
land are owned by one proprietor, it is said; more than 
half a county, perhaps, 1s in the hands of one man. 
What is the popular feeling and tendency in respect 
to this absorption of the land by so few persons? 

Agr. The depression has caused a strong feeling 
toward the necessity of a change, but this kind of pos- 
session does not by any means prevail to the extent 
supposed. It is altogether a fallacy. _ 

Mr. Beecher. What would be the effect upon the 
prosperity of the agriculture of the country if instead of 
any ching like such enormous domains existing the land 
could be divided up, and small holdings instituted in 
their stead all over the empire? 

Agr. I’m confident that wouldn’t answer. Nor do 
I think it possible from the experience I have had 
of agricultural matters fora man to obtain a living 
under present circumstances—which will not improve 
immediately, and never on very small holdings. Steam 
cultivation alone can ever make British farming pay, 
and this cannot be applied to small holdings. Too 
much capital is necessary. 

Mr. Beecher. What is your opinion of spade hus- 
bandry? 

Agr. In the neighborhood of manufacturing towns 
it appears to succeed passably well; but it could not 
possibly be universally adopted. It could only benefit 
the agricultural laborer, who has no capital whatever, 
nor is ever likely to have any. This, too, could only be 
to a very limited extent, and in the vicinity of towns. 

Mr. Beecher. Why do you think small holdings 
would not succeed in Great Britain as well as they do 
in France, where the system has resulted in the amass- 
ing of wealth greater than that of any other nation, so 
that the peasant proprietors performed the miracle of 
paying off the milliards of war indemnity out of their 
reserve stocking-treasures? Why wouldn’t they work 
just as well on the other side the channel? 

Agr. I doubt very much whether small holdings 
would succeed. The French soil is almost invariably 
cultivated by the proprietors themselves, with the aid 
of wives and children. Hired labor is almost wholly 
unknown. English farmers and their families are of a 
wholly different class. Neither father nor sou culti- 
vates the soil, but superintends the work. The French 
agriculturist is fer interior to the British, and is gener- 
ally ignorant and bigoted. Canada, too, is going 
to beat the English farmers badly in point of prices. 

Mr. Beecher. We have the Lord on our side over 
here. You know ‘‘the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera;” and the sun gives us a better sum- 
mer. 

Agr. Iam quite sure small holdings could not ever 
be made to pay. Thomas Wm. Coke, afterwards Lord 
Leicester, who put an end to the American war by 
moving its cessation in the House of Commons, was 
the first to institute large holdings. There were 
previously small holdings all over the length and 
breadth of Great Britain until he set the example of 
joining small farms together. He would have no 
tenants unless they could sit down to table with him, 
keep the same company, and so forth. He did more 
for the benefit of agriculture than any man living. 
He crossed the Norfolk breed of sheep with the 
Leicester and other counties’ animals. The Norfolk 
gave the finest mutton that could be eaten, but the 
worst wool that could be grown; so he crossed the 
breed. And we now get a better coat but worse meat, 
excepting as to Southdown mutton. 

Mr. Beecher. It doesn’t seem possible for you to 
revive your prosperity if we raise all your grain. 

Agr. You will not raise it all. The British farmer 
will continue to grow it, even though it will not give 
him a profit to do so. But competition is fearfully 
against him. I have discovered in Canada that they 
can send us the finest quality of wheat that can be 
grown. I handled many specimens of Canada-grown 
grain at Ottawa, at the great show there—my first 
wife was a miller’s daughter and I have farmed a little 
myself. I never in my life handled better wheat—or I 
may say, such wheat or peas. I do not think they 
eculd be surpassed for quality anywhere in the world. 
That wheat could be sent to England, inclusive of 
freight, and delivered there for twenty-six shillings, 
or about six dollars and a half a quarter. An English 
farmer, weighted as he is with rent, taxes, rates, tithes, 
etc., cannot possibly live with wheat under forty 
shillings, or ten dollars a quarter. Now the Canadians 
are about to start a new line of steamers and are build- 
ing a railway which will bring England and Canada 
within seven days of each other. 

Mr. Beecher. A great deal nearer than Scotland was 
to England at the time ofthe war of the Revolution. 

Agr. Then the soil is so rich they will want to put 
nothing into it for years to come. They tell me eight- 
een years; but that seems preposterous. 

Mr. Beecher. Well, I guess that is so; it was so in 
New York. The great wheat region ran thirty years 
before it began to show any signs of diminution; but 





you should go to Minnesota, and clear up to Manitoba, 





to see our wheat region. All down here is insignifi- 
cant compared with that. But the center of the 
wheat world is going to be the Red River country. 

Agr. Then after that comes the very serious fact 
that the British farmer is continually advised that as 
he cannot live by the growth of grain he must turn his 
attention to grazing. But there again Canada will beat 
him—let alone what the United States may send us. 
You labor under one disadvantage at present; you 
have cattle plague in some districts and no beasts are 
allowed to be imported into Canada. But Canada can 
give us as much beef and wheat as we need for the 
present, with pork and mutton besides. 

Mr. Beecher. That merely affects us in a degree. 
Instead of sending it on the hoof we can send it on the 
quarter. 

Agr. Yes, and the English farmer is asking himself, 
What is to be the outcome of it all? A scheme is on 
foot to promote the emigration to Canada of English 
farmers‘ sons under the patronage of the Viceroy and 
the Princess Louise. 

Mr. Beecher. But according to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
statement the other day all the American farmers 
were going to settle in Canada. 

Agr. He certainly was not correctly 
though of course he made the statement in good 
faith. I have heard that Sir John Macdonald, who was 
supposed to be the premier’s authority, denies that 
this was so. 

Mr. Beecher. There is a good deal of immigration 
into the United States year after year, from the dis- 


informed, 


trict of Nova Scotia and Lower Canada, of the French 
Canadians. They come by thousands and tens of 
thousands. They get hold of a piece of ground and 
settle; and the French churches under the Roman 
bishops, everywhere true to their duties, are following 
them up to New England and all the great centers of 
manufacturing industry, which are now indeed being 
very largely filled up with the Catholic French. They 
are very peaceable people, very industrious, very 
frugal. A good many of them go back again, but the 


great majority remain. There would be some hope 
for the French population up there if you were to 
take away your line and we could sweep our institu- 
tions over there. Give them three 
elections, and stir them up. That 
them. r 

Agr. There is one question which the Bright party 
seeks to avoid—free-trade; free-trade does not pay. 
There iS no question about the value, importance and 
usefulness of free-trade, if nations were bound by any- 
thing like reciprocity ; but we have all the world against 
us. I brought some steel over to this country and in- 
troduced it to a gentleman of large experience, who 
said, ‘‘I must have some of this, it is so excellent; 
but there is a duty of 64% per cent upon it.” Iron 
comes in to us duty free, and we import a good deal. 
Free-trade is a glorious thing, if it can be carried out 
generally. 

Mr. Beecher. That will be in the millennium, when 
nations have come more nearly into sympathy with 
each other. 

Agr. You see, whilst we have been throwing open 
our trade to foreign countries you have been pulling 
the line the other way, and are strangling us. 

Mr. Beecher. In philosophy I am a free-trader, but I 
don’t see how we can get it embodied here. 

Agr. The more the subject is considered the more 
the need of reciprocity becomes evident. But in Eng- 
land we dare not call it protection. The very moment 
you say that, the cry is raised, ‘‘ You are going to tax 
the poor man’s bread again.” 

Mr. Beecher. You are aware, doubtless, that there is 
a silent semi-transfer of plant and capital and personnel 
of British manufacturing industries to this country 
going on. Are you informed as to the degree in which 
this is taking place? A great many of the sagacious 
business men who have studied America and the mar- 
kets of the world have, instead of attempting to com- 
pete yonder, been sending their sons and junior part- 
ners over here to make a beginning, so they have plant 
on either side. 

Agr. No, I am not. There is another feature o¢ 
immense importance as affecting the prosperity of 
your country; the discoveries of precious metals, such 
as at Leadville and Colorado. I have seen specimens 
of ore since I have been in New York that have almost 
taken the eyes out of my head. 

Mr. Beecher. Don’t get into any of these false hopes ; 
of all stock gambling there is none so speculative and 
none so ruinous as mining stock. 

Agr. I’m not aspeculator; I only wanted to say that 
the products I have seen from the Colorado districts 
are something marvelous. 

Mr. Beecher. When a man’s income in this country 
amounts to $3,000,000 a year, the moral effect upon 
the community who knew that man when he was a 
poor hod-carrier fifteen years ago, when he couldn’t 
pay his board bill though he is now worth 70,000 to 
80,000 dollars a month, is this: it sends large numbers 
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of people out upon adventures, gambling, prospecting, 
and fortune-hunting in every direction. 

Agr. This gambling spirit does not exist so much in 
Great Britain—except in horse-racing. As for dab- 
bling in stocks, the multitude has never so much as 
heard of it. 


THE CHAIN-GANG IN ATLANTA, 
By LILum E. Barr. 

VISITOR to a strange town is generally first of 

all impressed by the small annoyances peculiar 
to the place. Thus, when I went to Denver the want 
of good drinking-water occupied my thoughts far 
oftener, for afew days, than its magnificent background 
of mountains; and when I first went to Atlanta I was 
only sensible that I had come into a town where I 
should be compelled to cultivate the good will of dogs 
if I did not intend to put myself beyond the pale of hu- 
man friendship. For in Atlanta ‘‘love me, love my 
dog” becomes of necessity a rule of social conduct. 
I have read of Stamboul and its dogs, but I do not 
think either in the matter of variety or numbers it can 
rival Atlanta. I suppose particular breeds predomi- 
nate, but my own classification is simply big and little 
dogs, old and young dogs, well-to-do and poverty- 
stricken dogs, snarling-barking-biting dogs and hail- 
fellow-well-met dogs. There are vast numbers of each 
variety, and I have thoroughly convinced myself that 
the wonderful insights into human character ascribed 
to dogs is a great mistake. Twenty times a day I de- 
ceitfully murmur ‘‘Good dog!” ‘ Poor fellow!” And 
not one of any variety has discovered that in my heart 
I fear and dislike them. 

The next thing that struck me as peculiar about At- 
lanta was the number of dismantled forts in its vicin- 
ity. These old rifle-pits and ruined bastions are not 
either picturesque or pleasantly suggestive. Time has 
not yet thrown the glamour of antiquity and romance 
over them; they are bare, ugly facts, redolent of blood 
and misery. Outside the city, any observing stroller 
can pick up cartridges, bits of shell and bones, canteens, 
old broken arms, etc. On one of the battle fields I 
found the chin and jaw-bone of some poor fellow; and 
a teacher of the American Missionary Association 
found under some shrubs the entire skeleton of a U.S. 
soldier. But the hillsides once so red with fire and 
blood are now planted with young groves of timber, 
and primroses and wild flowers are kindly hiding away 
from sight the flattened cartridges and spent balls. 
It is an interesting fact that the Atlanta Colored Uni- 
versity stands upon the site of old rebel forts. Truth 
as well as fiction closes many a chapter with marvel- 
ous pieces of poetic justice. 

Still, when we remember Sherman’s warm visit to 
Atlanta, we must at least allow that its inhabitants 
have shown singular energy. The town, though 
mostly of wood, and painfully new, has many fine brick 
and stone residences and public buildings. The gar- 
dens have the trim lawn-like appearance so peculiar to 
the North, and so very unlike the winding alleys and 
flowery labyrinths of the Charleston gardens. The 
streets of these two cities have a dissimilarity quite as 
marked, though the streets of Atlanta at this season 
are not simply wood and stone and red earth—they 
are a wonderful story-book. Bales and bales of cotton 
are piled upon the sidewalks, are piled in endless trains 
of wagons, are coming into the city by every avenue of 
approach. The sampling-hook has torn out the very 
heart of these bales, and their white, fleecy beauty is 
strangely apparent against the bending black faces 
and the coarse brown sacking. Everyone is ina hurry, 
everyone is chewing tobacco, and the talk of everyone 
is of cotton. This busy bustle is greatly emphasized 
by the calm immobility of the long train of oxen leis- 
urely lying along the streets and chewing the cud; 
and still more so by the wonderful passivity of the 
negro drivers. 

Very frequently there is a ‘‘ block-up;” then the 
oxen patiently shut their eyes and wait; the negro 
driver leans back and goes to sleep, or sits gazing with 
listless apathy on the shouting, struggling mass 
before and around him. When his time comes for ex- 
ertion, however, he is instantly alive, and officiously 
energetic. Then the mules or the oxen come in for all 
sorts of indignant or sarcastic remarks, according to 
the nature of the driver. One day I noted these down 
as they struck my ear, and the following is the result: 

**Go’long dar! You fink you kin stan’ yar all day? 
I’se ’bout tired waiting fur you.” 

“‘IT done ’ranged ’bout dis loafing roun’. Better go 
‘long, Brigham. You hurry up dar, Geraneum!” 

*“*Reckon you wouldn’t stan’ so still ef you saw the 
corn crib ahead! ” 

“‘What de Lord gib you foots fur, ef not to use 
dem?” 

‘*Somebody fink you run a corn hank, an’ didn’t 
hab to work fur your libing!” and this last remark 
was made particularly ridiculous by the bony condition 
of the mules addressed. 

The abundance of the raw material must haye fre- 

















quently suggested a cotton mill, but it was not until a 
week ago that this dream of the Atlantese was realized. 
Now, however, Kimball’s great mill is finished, and to- 
day hundreds of persons are at work at its looms and 
spindles, happy and hopeful, earning bread with hands 
long weary of their enforced idleness. With the open- 
ing of Kimball’s mill Atlanta enters on a new career; 
she becomes a manufacturing city, and starts with 
singularly fair prospects. She has abundance of raw 
material at her doors, plenty of cheap coal, cheap and 
abundant labor, fine freight advantages, capital, energy, 
and a climate which is admirably adapted for *pro- 
tracted labor. 

But the central point of interest this summer has 
been the deep and earnest discussion over the chain- 
gang law, and the leasing out of convicts to private 
individuals. Any person possessed with a particle of 
humanity needs only to walk up a street undergoing re- 
pair in order to be filled with shame and intolerable 
disgust and anger at the present chain-gang law. 
Crime is crime, beyond all controversy, and crime 
ought to be punished. But this is a punishment that 
only brutalizes its victims, and which also must have a 
highly demoralizing effect even on those who only wit- 
ness it. I havea very distinct remembrance of slavery, 
and have seen its most repulsive side, but nothing in 
slavery ever equaled the infamy and the wrongs of this 
most iniquitous law. 

All persons who violate the city laws are put in the 
chain-gang ; that is, they wear a chain from the ankle to 
the waist, and frequently also they are chained to- 
gether. A few days ago I saw six women, two young 
boys and one man thus manacled, breaking stones and 
shoveling dirt. I ought to say that all these women 
were negro women; either Georgia has no disorderly 
white women, or an exception is made in their favor. 
And this system, so cruel and degrading in the city, is 
yet merciful to what it becomes on isolated plantations” 
and lonely villages, where convicts are leased out to 
men whose control over them is absolute, and whose 
only interest is to get as much work for as little rest 
and food as possible out of their hired slaves. What 
boots it to have abolished one form of slavery if another 
still more cruel and degrading is to take its place? 

Under the acts of 1865 and ’6 convicts were turned 
over to the Governor of the State, and by him placed 
upon such public works as in his discretion he should 
think proper. But the convicts under this act were 
protected, and worked, by the authorities of the State. 
In 1870 the Legislature repealed the acts of 1865 and ’6 
so far as they applied to convicts sentenced to work in 
chains for misdemeanors. In 1874 the Legislature 
passed an act authorizing the Governor to lease or hire 
out the convicts to private corporations for terms of 
not less than one, and not longer than five years. And 
it was under this system that cruelties began. In 1876 
the same iniquitous system was, in cffect, almost per- 
petuated, for by that act the convicts of the State were 
placed in the hands, and the power, of lessees for 
twenty years. The slave-driver of the South is not an 
extinct animal, by any means; and on these poor 
wretches their brutal instincts find compensation for 
the wicked power the North wrested out of their 
hands. The teachers sent by Storrs Chapel and the 
Colored University of Atlanta into the country adjacent 
this summer have brought back with them tales of 
horrible outrages, and the nobler class of Georgians 
have been roused to a deep and angry opposition to so 
brutal and oppressive a law. 








OUR MELLOW OCTOBER. 
By JorL BENron. 


E who tarry late in the country, or live in its 

circuitous pomp the year through, are triumph- 
ing to-day over the orthodox city tourists who went 
back to their elegant homes weeks ago. We cannot 
retreat behind brown-stone fronts, or repose in marble 
palaces; but we are walking in veritable picture gal- 
leries on every side. Our valleys and hillsides have 
put on their carnival attire, and not often has it been 
more bright and ravishing. It is a magic that comes 
but once a year; and how like magic it all is! Not 
“the heaven,” as Shakespeare has it, but the earth 

“Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 
The colors of the trees wave like gonfalons above 
their sisterhood of fallen jewels, which lie in thick 
carpets or in curled windrows wherever you chance to 
go. The staleness of custom may diminish to ignoble 
minds this nocturne of autumn color, but, as Thorean 
has said, ‘If such a phenomenon occurred but once, 
it would be handed down by tradition to posterity, 
and get into the mythology at last.” 

Where I write the silver Webutuck winds in front of 
me, and over on an eastern bank, at whose base the 
stream curves like a sickle (and on the outer marge of 
the curve), the new-fallen leaves glow like famous 
tapestry or the rich product of some Eastern loom. 
The water itself is still and clear as a mirror, whose 
function it repeats by continuing this bright garment 





of color far down into a vague distance below. How 
subtile and alluring it all seems—a part of the grand 
transformation scene which ends the four-act play 
which 1879 has been, at such infinite pains and so long, 
putting upon the stage. 

The river-bank here slopes down very abruptly, so 
that the leaves above and the illusion below seem to 
have a nearly perpendicular aspect—and what a fringe 
the sub-aqueous color makes for the precious fabric to 
which it is so mysteriously joined! If some painter 
should come along now, and give the underglow a lit- 
eral report on his canvas for the next Academy Exhibi- 
tion, I think the conventional critic would take him to 
task for such audacious emphasis. 

He is a daring genius who is brave enough to see 
Nature as she is, and who is unwilling to expurgate a 
merely exuberant mood. If Michael Angelo thought 
it necessary to the dignity and majesty of Moses to 
paint him with horns (and is crisply justified therefor 
by the late Mr. Hunt on the ground that “ you must 
accept these horns just as you would a word which 
some poet had felt the need of and had coined”) the 
timid artist who would like to give us October with- 
out chording his picture to an accepted key should 
feel comforted and content. 

But no device is necessary. It is notable that the 
highest colors of the palette cannot well outdo Nature, 
now she is in her high and sportive mood. Are there 
not rainbows and autumn leaves, as well as the sober 
tints and the sere?—as well, too, as the summer's 
green and the sky’s constancy of blue? See, for in- 
stance, that distant maple. It is a glittering bouquet 
to-day—bright as if so many petaled blossoms were 
there instead of leaves; and how is the lavishness of 
any palette to outdo it? 

A whole row of maples is one of the most exhilarat- 
ing sights that our autumn panorama affords. I have 
been watching for days and days the capriciousness 
with which our maples change. Some hold on to 
their green to the very last, or after the leaves of the 
others are nearly ripe, and then turn slowly from the 
outer edge into a straw-tinted yellow; some fire up 
into a red blaze over certain separate limbs, while the 
June color clings steadfastly to the remaining top; 
and some stand forth like separate carbuncles and 
topazes, as if they were purposely masquerading in a 
harlequin procession. Each day the kaleidoscope is 
turned around, and the picture you see is that which 
never was, and never will be again. 

These individual habits of the maple, which the famil- 
iar observer comes to learn and to associate with his 
favorite trees, give them an added but irdescribable 
charm. It was a fancy of Thoreau’s that one might 
collect the seed of the earliest ripening maples and 
advertise them in the markets ‘‘ as well as that of rad- 
ishes, if we cared as much about them.” To carry 
this process on, as has been done with early potatoes 
and some garden vegetables, might produce in due 
time curious results—especially if some landscape- 
gardener should »y this means flaunt a row of his earli- 
est maples on the Fourth of July. And yet few of the 
national holiday banners can compare with the gala- 
day appearance which almost any single maple is apt 
to show in our mellowest month. Our Walden phil- 
osopher could not see what the sterner Puritans did at 
this season ‘‘when the maples blaze. They certainly 
could not have worshiped in groves then. Perhaps,” 
he quaintly adds, ‘‘ that is what they built meeting- 
houses and fenced them round with horse-sheds for.” 

But the sumac and the scarlet-oak, the wild-poplar 
and still other trees and shrubs, put their various 
notes in the scale of color and intensify the October 
flame. The scarlet-oak at the end of this month isa 
flery cirbuncle of unsurpassed splendor, and tosses its 
burning flames upward as if, when its compeers began 
to fade, the whole conflagration of objects in the air 
and on the earth had precipitately retreated to this 
one tree. Seen from a high eminence, or across a 
broad expanse or intervale, it is one of the most start- 
ling spectacles of the whole autumn-tide. If the gay- 
est tropical bird should be diverted to this horizon 
and alight in its branches his ambush would be 


secure. 
Pretty to the eye and dear to the heart are the flow- 


ers of the gentian, which with us are numerous and 
fair, and which seem almost bluer than ever before. 
These little patches of cerulean tint, which you drop 
suddenly upon in surprise, suggest the very ardor of 
hope, and are brimful of modest meekness. If there is 
a perfect autumn sod on Bryant’s hallowed grave to- 
day the fringed gentian could hardly help springing 
over it with shy wonder and grateful love. 

Along the circuitous and peaceful river-walks the 
Virginia creeper has already done its best, and gives 
place now in our attention to the frequent twining 
clusters of dark-blue grapes, wild and acrid to the 
taste, whose purple vintage the sun strives hard to 
accelerate. In the roadway, lately pranked out with 
the white and blue vervain, the thistle and the aster 
tribe, there is little now but deadness and desolation; 
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yet the river shore still keeps a dozen varying tints of 
leaf and flower. The pathos of the door-yard lawn 
shows itself in the pitiful disk of an occasional stray 
dandelion born out of due time; for its silkem seed 
can never spin itself or rise, and would float to little 
purpose on a November blast.. After the gentian 
leaves us we have no colored petal save the witch- 
hazel, which is the inheritance of November by exclt- 
sive right. 

A very bright plant at this date, but not very com- 
mon here, is the yew. It does not rise into a tree, but 
grows like a shrub, prone on the ground, and out- 
hemlocks the hemlock for Venetian purity of green. 
The special feature about it is its curiously bright, 
coral-red, funnel-shaped berry, which hardly has an 
equal at this date, but which falls into that bar of the 
prism out of which the cardinal-flower was born. 
Yet, bright and beaming as it is, it would not be safe, 
I think, to accost it on too intimate terms or do more 
than make a slight trial of it with your lips. 

How dumb at this date are all the birds, as if they 
were in some silent conspiracy. The day of nests, of 
love-making, of concerts and housekeeping is gone. 
John Burroughs told me yesterday that he had not 
heard the whippoorwill later than July, but I think 
this bird uttered a few bars of his strain here in 
August, and then followed a pause which will not be 
broken until the coming spring. Still you may catch, 
if you watch some of our birds closely enough, a stray 
song now and then. A pheebe bird will occasionally 
make his pathetic spring call in the early morning, but 
will not prolong it; or a robin will sound a few notes 
as he did in May. In the woods, the partridge, after 
months of silence, may be heard tapping a love-call on 
his drum; but all these trivial exceptions scarcely 
break the funereal hush. It is the stillness which 
portends departure with most of these birds, or a 
preparation for new habits and different aims. 

The air is now a winy elixir from which you can 
daily take intoxicating draughts; anda blue fascina- 
tion envelops the long distance and the far hills. 
A genius like Swederborg would detect endless 
correspondences in the close of human life and the 
phases of this closing year. One almost feels in read- 
ing Aubrey De Vere’s ‘“‘ Evening Melody ”’ that it must 
have been the lapse of an October day that suggested’ 
its genial symbols. We, at least, looking at a burning 
sunset, can say with him: 

“ O that yon pines which crown the steep 
T>eir fires might ne’er surrender! 
O that yon fervid knoll might keep, 
While lasts the world, its splendor ! 


A 


Pale poplars on the wind that lean, 
And in the sunset shiver, 

O that your golden s ems might screen 
For aye yon giassy river: 


That yon white bird on bomeward wing 
Soft stiding without motion, 

And now in blue air vanishing 
Like snow-flake lost in ocean, 


Beyond our sight might never flee 
Yet onward still be flying : 

And alithe dying day might be 
Immortal! in its dying ! 








WHAT IS IT TO BE A RELIGIOUS 
MAN? 
By THE Rev. FE. A. BEAMAN. 


HAT specific and practical thing must I do to 
become a religious man?—and this means to 

become a true, full man. Dr. Hall has answered this 
question satisfactorily to one class of minds, and Phil- 
lips Brooks’s beautiful article, ‘‘ What Lack I Yet?” 
to another. There is still a third class who as.yet get 
no relief. And yet they are anxiously seeking informa- 
tion. They are good practical men, but have that 
peculiar form of mind which must see before it steps. 
Will it be presuming in me, after such “ lights in the 
church” have spoken, to undertake to meet the wants | 
of this class of inquirers? I want to help them, and I 
‘think, with God’s aid, I can help them. 

Christ is our great Master on this subject. His 
teachings are plain ‘and practical. And he teaches 
that the difference between the religious man and the 
good non-religious man is that the motive power of' 
the former is love, of the latter self-love. When 
Christ was asked the way to ‘eternal life "—which is 
the way to become a religious man—he referred to the 
Commandments. And why? Because the Command 
ments are the laws of such life, and, what is remark- 
able, they are so because they are Jaws, of love; they 
were brought, down into the form of ten precepts in 
accommodation to man in a very gross, natural state ' 
of mind. That they are simply and only laws of love 
Christ expressly, declares where he says, ‘‘on these 
two Commandments ’’—those of love to Ged and love 
to man—‘‘ hang all the law and the prophets.” As 
an illustration of the difference between the religious 
man and the non-religious, man, we have the “good 
Samaritan ”’,on the one side, and the ‘‘ priest” and the 





‘‘Levite”’ on the other side, in their treatment of the 
man who “ fell among thieves.’’ On a certain occasion 
Christ told the good non-religious man—the man who 
had kept all the Commandments from his youth up, 
and asked what he still lacked—that he must sell all 
that he had and give to the poor. We sell all that we 
have—it ceases to be selfishly ours—when we exchange 
our selfish love for it as our own for a love for it as a 
means of use to others; and loving it as such means is 
really giving to the poor. Thus we may keep all the 
Commandments, may obey all the laws of life in exter- 
naFform, and yet be non-religious men, because we do 
this from purely selfish motives which fill and actuate 
such life. 

All of Christ’s teachings are consistent with these 
practical, beautiful lessons about the Commandments. 
If, at times, Christ spake of the importance and won- 
derfal efficacy of faith in him, he meant the same 
thing. For faith in Christ is faith in him as the Word 
‘* made flesh ’—thus as the Truth. To thus have faith 
in him is to live as he, the truth incarnate, lived; is to 
do good, as he did good, ‘‘ hoping nothing in return,” 
that is, from the love of doing good. Thus a life of 
love and a life of ‘ faith in Christ’ are identically one 
and the same thing. And such life is just what relig- 
ious life is. 

True, the non-religious man may claim to be unself- 
ish, depending upon the form of his selfishness. He 
may say: I love to do others good, and often make 
great sacrifices for this purpose. He is blind; he does 
not know that self isa very subtle foe; that it is indeed 
the great antagonist of true human life; that its 
motives manifest themselves in a thousand guileful 
forms, offen emulating even charity herself in its 
modes of operation. It ranges, in its motives of 
action, from the love of the good opinions of others, 
or of putting them under obligations, down to the 
grosser love of some tangible object expected in 
return. The non-religious man cannot act from an un- 
selfish motive; for this would, so far, make him a relig- 
ious man. He may literally ‘sell all that he has and 
give to the poor,’’—he may ‘‘ spend and be spent” in 
doing good,—he may even ‘give his body to be 
burned,” and yet do it all from an underlying selfish 
motive. Men are not all alike. Some love money, 
whilst others love better the gratitude which money 
given brings in return. Some want the reward imme- 
diately ; whilst others will sacrifice every pleasure to- 
day for the sake of a happy to-morrow, or will toil and 
suffer for years for the sake of laying up treasure for 
future enjoyment, or will even subject themselves to 
the severest penance and privation through this life 
for the sake of a blessed hereafter. This last is some- 
times called ‘‘ religious life,” but falsely ; for its motive 
is just as purely selfish as if the good in return were 
expected the next hour. A great many people are 
self-deceived into a belief that they are religious peo- 
ple because of a certain experience, especially if such 
experience has resulted in a change of their outward 
life—and even though their inner life, their motives of 
action, remain essentially the same; or if there be any 
change in the motives it is only as regards the time 
and character of the good things in return, these being 
transferred from the present to the future life. Such 
people sometimes have the name of being very pious, 
very self-sacrificing and very charitable, whilst the re- 
wards of the ‘“‘ great hereafter” are constantly filling 
their thoughts and furnishing fuel for every motive. 

If such, then, is the nature of self-love, self-exami- 
nation must most plainly be one of the first steps to- 
wards becoming a religious, loving, or God-like man; 
for self-love must be seen in its true character and 
rooted out before love can take its place—you must 
empty the sour wine out of a bottle before you can put 
sweet wine in it. And self-love is not as a foe witha 
temporary lodgment in your territory; it is a virulent 
disease affecting every fiber of your being; is, in- 
deed, bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh; it is a 
disease that can be removed only by repentance and 
the most persistent personal warfare against it, or 
against the indulgencies that nourish and strengthen 
it; and even then its complete extermination is the 
work of a life-time. 

‘* How, then,” the thinking man, so far convinced, 
asks, ‘‘are we to begin this work? What is the first 
thing to be done? I know,” he continues, ‘‘ you will 
say, ‘Look to the Lord, for he is our strength; and 
pray tothe Lord.’ But what do you mean by looking 
to. the Lord? How can I look to him? What is the 
process? Answer me practically and rationally, so 
that I may see and know just what I must do. I can- 
not endure any vagueness, any mystery or indefinite- 
ness in the answer, for such an answer will do me no 
good. Remember, I know absolutely nothing prac- 
tically, and thus truly, about the Lord, and I doubt if 
you know any more. I have been taught to think of 
him as a mysterious, august, incomprehensible being 
afar off. How can I look or pray to such a being?” 

I answer: I see your difficulty, I appreciate your 
position; but I have already virtnally answered. your 





question by showing you from the Scriptures what 
God really is in his only conceivable and practical rela- 
tion to us; namely, that he is the Word. And this 
means—so Christ or ‘‘God with us” expressly de- 
clares—that he is Truth. “I am comea Light into 
the world;” ‘‘I am the Light of the world;” ‘*I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Truth has various 
forms of manifestation, according to man’s state, from 
that of the ‘“‘spirit of truth,” or truth as living light 
actually shining in and illuminating the mind, down to 
truth limited and latent in verbal statements, or truth 
clothed. ‘The former is for the spiritual man; the lat- 
ter for the natural man. Now, to look to the Lord is 
to look to him as truth. And to do this is to seek 
truth in any and every form of which we are capable, 
and most especially is to study Christ’s teachings and 
Christ’s life as the ‘‘ Way ;” for Christ is truth person- 
ified, truth practically exemplifying to our comprehen- 
sion true life, or the life of truth, which, of course, is 
God-like or loving life. And how wonderful and how 
beautiful God’s providence in this: He as Truth, as 
well as Life, is always present in the mind; and if the 
mind is clean enough—as with regenerated men and 
angels—he as Truth shines there, and gives intui- 
tive perception of the right and the good; but if not 
clean enough he as Truth comes down into words and 
tells man what to do and what not to do. Can any- 
thing be plainer, then, than what is meant by looking 
to the Lord; and can anything be more practical? 








THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
By THE Rev. C. C. Tirrany. 


HE Sixth Annual Church Congress of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church was held in Albany last 
week. Like all its predecessors it proved of great in- 
terest to the community in which it was held, and was 
felt to be 2 cause of just pride to those who inaugurated 
and those who conducted it. It was characterized by 
a high level of thought and utterance throughout. It 
may be truly said that the Church Congress has passed 
through the period of experiment. Though so young, 
it shows unmistakable signs of maturity. It has won 
its way into favor with many who doubted its utility in 
the beginning; it is frequented by all parties in the 
church; ft has demonstrated the existence of more 
than sufficient ability in the clergy and laity of the 
Episcopal Church to treat the mighty themes it con- 
siders with affluent learning and the dignity of 
thoughtful scholarship. And in this present Congress 
there was manifested such a broad spirit of humanity 
and such an assured confidence and deep enthusiasm of 
Christian faith that the effect of it could not but be 
salutary on both zealous churchmen and the secular 
public alike. 

The Congress opened with a noble and beautiful 
service in St. Peter’s Church on Tuesday morning the 
22d inst., which culminated in the celebration of the 
Holy Communion. Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
was the preacher, and his theme was Christian Unity 
of Spirit amid Diversity of Opinion and Variety of Ac- 
tion. It was an admirable discourse. After the ser- 
vice the Congress opened its sessions in Tweddle Hall. 
where Bishop Doane, the Chairman, in the cordial and 
affable manner for which he is so justly celebrated, 
introduced Albany to the Congress and the Congress 
to Albany. ‘The first discussion did not occur till 
evening, when a large andience gathered to hear the 
papers and speeches of the first appointed topic, ‘‘ So- 
cial Science and Christian Ethics.” It will be impos- 
sible in the brief space to which we are restricted to 
give even a cursory glance at each of the several ad- 
dresses. These were make by Provost Stillé, of Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Mr. Watkins, of Baltimore, Prof. 
Kidney, of Minnesota, and the Rev. Messrs. Wines, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., and Garrison, of Camden, N. J. 
They were able, and some of them, especially the last 
two, brilliant, but the question was discussed in too 
abstract a manner to awaken the lively interest which 
both the importance of the subject and the ability of 
its treatment might warrant. The general tenor of 
the papers was that the very existence of social science 
was due to Christian ethics, and that Christian ethics 
were alone competént to solve the problems for which 
its system demanded consideration. 

On Wednesday morning ‘‘ Positive Christian Educa- 
tion” was very brilliantly and practically discussed by 
Bishop Huntington, Rev. Messrs. Bartlett and An- 
drews, and Bishop Bedell. Bishop Huntington in a 
scathing and pungent address showed how mere intel- 
lectual ciitare failed and must fail to evolve moral 
character, and declared that the fact that the vast 
majority of the inmates of our jails were ignorant 
proved not that criminality was chiefly confined to 
them, but only bungling criminality—that which is 
easily caught and speedily detected. Crimes not less 
hostile to the life of the State and society abounded in 
higher circles, where education had imparted sagacity 
but had not restrained evil passions nor implanted 
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honest principles. Religion only could educate the 
soul, and virtue comes not from the balance of pru- 
dential motives but from the sense of an authority 
divine and positive. This we must impart in positive 
Christian education. Mr. Bartlett in an essay of great 
clearness and power declared Christ to be the center 
of all moral culture, and showed how all instruction in 
all departments of knowledge when taught in the light 
of Christ became positive Christian education. Such 
education should be in the method of Christ—gentle, 
gradual and joyous, pertaining to both character and 
conduct. Describing the unchristianly severe meth- 
ods of an earlier time, he awakened great merriment 
by an anecdote which told of a young lass who, being 
asked by her Sunday-school teacher ‘‘ why the eunuch 
went op his way rejoicing,” replied, ‘‘ Because Philip 
had done a-teaching of him.’’ Bishop Bedell spoke of 
the demand of the people for positive Christian educa- 
tion, which made it practicable; the Rev. Heber New- 
ton put in a word for the Christian kindergarten as 
an important contribution to such education for the 
poor children of unchristian homes; and Mr. Andrews 
made an earnest plea for that Christian education of 
the family which commences long before so-caHed in- 
struction begins. 

The highest level of the Congress was reached, 
though it was in subsequent discussions maintained, 
when on Wednes‘ay night the topic of ‘‘ Communism 
in its Relation to Republican institutions” was treated 
with masterly ability by Rev. Messrs. Rylance, New- 
ton, Baker and Greer, and Joseph Packard, Jr., Esq., 
of Baltimore. Its very excellence makes it necessary 
to be brief in the delineation. It would be impossible 
to do justice to the clear-sightedness, the broad hu- 
manity, the Christian sympathy with sorrow and 
poverty which all these papers and addresses showed 
without a full analysis of them. It has been said by 
prominent citizens that no more valuable tract for 
distribution among the working classes could be 
printed than a transcript of these eloquent, manly and 
earnestly Christian papers would make. It is thought 
that such a use will be made of them, if it can be 
done without injury to the publication of the whole 
proceedings of the Congress, which will be issued by 
Messrs. Mallory & Co. 

“The Authority of Dogma,” which was discussed on 
Thursday by Bishops McLaren, Clark and Bedell, and 
by Rev. John Cotton Smith, Rev. Dr,. Alex. Vinton 
and Rey. Dr. Washburne, elicited the liveliest interest 
and drew an immense audience. The attendance, in- 
deed, grew steadily from large to larger congregations, 
and the attention was at all times of the closest. 
Suffice it to say of this discussion that, while replete 
with learning and philosophical discrimination, it was 
very noble in its recognition of the claims of con- 
science and enlightened reason. If any came ex- 
pecting to find the advocacy of an unreasoning ecclesi- 
asticism they went away disappointed. The ecumeni- 
cal consciousness of the whole church, laity as well as 
clergy, was almost universally conceded to be the test 
of the authority of all dogma, or scientic formulas of 
the faith; and the appeal to the moral consciousness 
and devout reason of men was maintained as the ulti- 
mate court where the claims of a divine revelation 
must be adjudicated. 

The topic, ‘‘ Non-attendance at Church; its Causes 
and Remedies,” excited very lively interest, and gave 
rise to much good-natured but keen criticism of the 
clergy by the laymen, to whom the papers were all 
accorded. And the clergymen who spoke afterward, 
notably Drs. Shipman and Potter of our city, acknowl- 
edge the necessity of a warm humanity in the pulpit to 
draw the people to attend to its instruction in divinity. 
Mr. Frank Wells, of Philadelphia, gave a most brilliant 
and slashing contribution to the discussion, which bore 
down upon laymen and clergymen alike. Free churches 
avd dignified services, alike removed from ecclesiastical 
sentimentalism and secular sepsationalism, were de- 
clared to be potent remedies for non-attendance at 
church. 

The last day, Friday, brought forward in the morn- 
ing an esthetic subject for consideration; viz., 
Memorial Art. It was treated with great skill by the 
essayists, the Rev. Dr. Powers, of Bridgeport, the 
Rev. C. L. Richards, of Providence, and Pres. Potter, 
of Union College. It was a delight to, listen to the re- 
sult of so much esthetic culture, aderned with copi- 
ous illustratiou and scintillating with a wit and humor 
at once caustic and good-natured. There was a con- 
stant strain in all the papers while praising high art to 
turn its memorial consecration into useful channels, in 
the building of hospitals and museums and libraries. 
At last it seemed to some that rather too much stress 
was laid upon utility to the detriment, of the sentiment 
which lavishes beauty on the object whose memory the 
survivor cherishes, and the Rey, Percy Brown ably 
closed the discussion with an eloquent burst of feeling 
in vindication of that lavish consecration of beauty to 
memory which, like Mary with the alabaster box, brings 
what is most precious to the anointing of what is 


most sacred, with no thought but that of utter love 
to. the friend it will honor. 

The closing service of the Congress was on Friday 
afternoon. The theme, as always at these congresses, 
was a strictly religious one—‘*‘ The Personal Work of 
the Holy Spirit.” It was treated by men of widely 
different views—Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen 
and Ritualists—but with a reverence and earnestness 
that left a most salutary impression. 

Bishop Doane, in a few closing remarks, then thanked 
the Congress for the ability and value of its discus- 
sions and for the influence which it must have on the 
Church at large and the Church in Albany. Then, 
with the “‘ Gloria in Excelsis” and the benediction, 
the Sixth Annual Church Congress came to an end. 


¥ecture- Room Calk.” 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SPIRITUAL ELEVATION. 
7 OU have had brought to your mind, very often, 
the ambitious wish of a mother that her sons 
might rank very high in the kingdom of Christ. In 
one point of view this ambition was aspiration; but 
she did not understand either the nature of the kingdom 
of Christ or the conditions of advancement in it. She 
supposed that her sons, by an imperial edict such as 
confers nobility upon men, could be advanced to some 
high trust where they would be conspicuous, influ- 
ential and happy. 

The desire of this mother for the advancement of her 
sons was not rebuked; but the intimation given is that 
she was profoundly ignorant of the fact that preémi- 
nence in spiritual life implies suffering, self-abnega- 
tion, and humiliation, to the very core. ‘‘ Are ye able 
to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I shall be baptized withal ?” 
They rashly thought they were able. Events showed 
that they were not able, and that they shrank from 
what was before them. 

Now, the desire to be useful, in our time, is liable to 
take on forms that are equally mistaken. Men suppose 
that industrious alacrity, punctuality and instruction 
imparted in families, in schools, and in the ordinary 
walks of life, are the qualifications of usefulness. 
They are important qualifications; but, after all, the 
conditions of usefulness lie very much deeper than 
these. 

There are two elements in it. Oneis such a concep- 
tion of the habitual, abiding, greatness and purity and 
glory of God, that men, in their thoughts of him, shall 
seem to be lifted up above the trivialities and even 
above the most important elements of life. ‘‘ His 
glory fills the heavens” is one expression of the 
prophets. And there is a state of mind in which men 
carry With them (of course, at times, with imtermis- 
sions of darkness or dimness) a consciousness of the 
beauty, the glory and the universality of God in Christ 
Jesus dominating everything else, and in which the 
sense of being united to him lifts them above all ordi- 
nary things. Anybody that undertakes to follow 
Christ must do it with wings, not feet, or he will stum- 
ble. Nobody is going to follow Christ that has not 
wings; and faith is wings. 

I look back to the peculiar experiences which I had 
in my early ministry, when I was conscious of being 
very helpless in my ignorance, when I was poor as 
poverty itself and when I was constantly rebuffed— 
for, somehow, it has been my fate, ever since I began 
to preach, to have somebody drumming at me all the 
time. Of course these things produced on me more or 
less their natural effect; but I had dedicated myself 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus Christ and I felt a kind 
of imaginative and mystic unity with him; and I used 
to say to myself, as [I rode along, in all kinds of 
weather, winter and summer, as I went to the most 
desolate fields, and performed the bardest labor, 
‘What does it matter if I fail? That is none of my 
business. My business is to be in the spirit of Christ, 
and to give the uttermost of my thought and strength 
to his cause. As to all the rest, it is no concern of 
mine.” 

‘There is an unspeakable power and elevation in that 
consciousness. And it is like almost every other form 
or stage of experience. It is a matter of growth. It 
has the element of cultivation in it. And aman may 
come to a final training in this direction, and abide 
in it. 2 

A sense of the amplitude of divine wisdom and 
power, of its immanence and of its all-surrounding- 
ness, so that you shall not be what you seem to be, 
shall not go where you seem to go and shall not do 
what you seem to do, so that you have a real conscious- 
ness that you are joined to the work and the presence 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ—such a sense places you 
where it is almost impossible that you should be thrust 
to your wounding. When a man has this sense he 
lives above the reach of overthrow in life. He who 
has that elevation which comes from a sense of his 
unity with God in Christ Jesus has one of the qualifica- 
tions of usefulness ; and that is a qualification of which 
he will be more conscious than of the other of which 
I shall speak. 

I refer to the condition of a man who has trained 
himself so that Christian dispositions—a tranquil na- 
ture, a loving spirit, meekness, gentleness, and un- 
feigned disinterestedness—have become, it may be, 
unconscious to him; who has trained himself so that 
Jesus Christ comes near to him; who seems unlike 
other persons; whose whole being is different from 
that of ordinary people. 

This is that shadow which, when Peter went abroad 
in the ancient city, healed whomever it fell on. It is 
the soul’s shadow. It is the unconscious power of a 
man who is consecrated to the work of Christ Jesus, 
and who has, by sedulous training, brought himself 
into Christlike dispositions. 

So then, when a man comes to have these two ele- 
ments in him, he is a power. He is sitting on the 
right hand and on the left with the Lord Jesus Christ 
in his kingdom. He has not been bolstered up; he 
has not fallen by chance into this or that position: 
but he has the inspiration, the sense, the grandeur of 
soul, which comes from the conscious conviction, day 
by day, that he is walking in the orb of God’s thought, 
that he is doing God’s work, that he is in communion 
with the host in heaven that are in communion with 
the church on earth, and that he is thought of, loved 
and waited for and succored by them. He walks with 
his head above his feet that touch the ground. 

And then, if by these two elements and in conse- 
quence of them, in part, one has reproduced the sum- 
mer of Christ’s love in his soul, so that his feeling, his 
will, his outspoken self, is in harmony with Christ's 
feeling and will and self, he is armed and equipped, 
and cannot help being useful wherever he gues and 
whatever he does. He is a consecrated man. He may 
add cheerfulness, and gayety even-—these will make 
him all the better; he may have outflowing happiness 
—this will make him all the better: they are not in- 
consistent with the two facts of God in us, and of our 
unity with God. It does not take away from these 
two conditions. And if in addition to these you give 
him reason and tact you still farther increase his use- 
fulness. But with all these things, without the two 
central elements of which I have spoken, the life of 
a man is comparatively sounding brass and a tinkiing 
cymbal. 

To be useful needs something more than willingness 
to work. Being useful means being reconstructed, 
and brought into the likeness of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and into a consciousness of his presence and of his 
power. 








Che Sundap-Scboal. 


THE PERFECT SAVIOUR. 
Nov. 9.—1 John i., 1-10. 
“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin.—JoHN i., 7. 


SHOULD myself have chosen both a different title 

and a different Golden Text from that which has 
been suggested by the Committee. The Apostle in 
this: epistle opens up the subject of fellowship with 
God; what itis; what it involves; how it is to be at- 
tained; and this first chapter, a preface or introduc- 
tion to all that follows, hints at the fellowship, its joy, 
and the conditions of entering into it. The subject of 
the lesson is Fellowship with God, and the text, which 
gives the key to it is the seventh verse: ‘If we walk 
in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another;” that is, we with God and God 
with us. 

Fellowship with God! These words run glibly from 
our tongue or pen; but do we ever realize what is 
their meaning? I turn to my Webster, and find this 
definition there: 4‘ Fellowship—mutual association of 
persons on equal and friendly terms; frequent and 
familiar intercourse.” Let me try to grasp. this 
thought. Mutual association with God; he sympa- 
thetically comprehending me; I sympathetically ap- 
prehending him. And this “on equal and friendly 
terms ;” I not as 4 subject: before a king, not as a pupil 
before a pedagogue, but as a babe in its mother’s lap; 
his companion ; he entering into my lowliest.and feeblest 
endeavors, and smiling on them; I dimly perceiving 
and steadily growing toward his highest and holiest 
experiences; an association on ‘‘ equal and, friendly 
terms ”—the equality of love. And this intercourse 
not a rare experience, reserved for cloistered retreats 
and special days, but.a ‘‘frequent and familiar inter- 
course ;’’ am every day and every hour companionship. 
This is the very consummation of, Christian experi- 








ence, far beyond all mere sense of forgiveness as the 
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land of Beulah was, to Bunyan’s pilgrim, far beyond 
the falling off of the burden at the Cross. 

But possibly the English word implies more than 
the Greek original justifies. I therefore turn to my 
Greek lexicon, and there I find to have fellowship 
(koinonia) with another is to have in common with 
him; to partake with him; to be sharers with him in 
what he is and what is his; and, looking further, I 
find this word used to designate the most intimate and 
sacred of all human fellowships, that which makes 
husband and wife one. The Greek word is more sug- 
gestive than the English; it marries me to my God; it 
makes me one with him; it brings me to his home, as 
a bride, to live with him; it makes our two lives to 
flow in one commingled stream. 

But it is possible to press too far and take too liter- 
erally a single word. I dare not, with no other intro- 
duction than this word “fellowship,” press my way 
into “frequent and familiar intercourse” with Him 
before whom angels and archangels veil their faces. I 
wait. I listen. And, behold, it is not a single voice, it 
is a choir of sacred voices intermingling that invites 
me. He is my Shepherd, and leads me. He is my 
Father, and provides forme. He is my husband, and 
is married to me. He is a garment in which I am to 
be clothed; a way in which I am to walk; a vine on 
which I am to be grafted; the Shechinah, to fill me as 
the ancient glory filled the completed tabernacle; a 
song in my mouth; a tower in which I am to dwell; 
bread which I am to eat. (Psalm xxiii., 1; Matt. vi., 
9; Jer. iii., 14; Rom. xiii., 14; John xiv., 6; xv., 1, 2; 
1 Cor. iii., 16; Exod. xv., 2; Psalm xviii., 2; John vi., 
85.) The example of the Apostle teaches me to pray 
that I may be filled with all the fullness of God; the 
prayer of Christ teaches me to pray that I may be one 
with God the Father and Christ his Son, as they are 
one with and in each other. (Ephes. iii. 19; John 
xvii., 21.) And I am sure that no audacity of love 
and desire in me will ever be rebuked by him who 
knows how to do for me, in the condescension of his 
love, exceeding’ abundantly more than I can ask or 
even think. This is that walking with God which 
constitutes all that we know of Enoch’s life. This is 
that ‘familiar friendship with Jesus” of which 
Thomas a Kempis writes. This is that ‘essential 
union with God” which was so favorite a topic with 
Madame Guyon in her most elevated moods. This is 
that life which can never be defined nor described; 
which no one can ever comprehend who does not 
know it by his experience, and which no one can ever 
doubt to whom experience has taught it. 

How to come into this mutual association with God, 
this frequent and familiar intercourse, John here tries 
to tell the student of spiritual life. I can only repeat 
his words in a different form : 

1. (Vers. 1-3.) That which was from the beginning, 
the Eternal Father, who in the beginning created the 
heavens and the earth (Gen. i., 1), and who offers to 
make us participators in his own divine life, has 
manifested to us that life, in the earthly experiences 
of Jesus Christ. Those that were with him, that saw 
him and handled him, and that beheld the divine 
love and grace and power shining through the earthly 
experiences, and who lived in fellowship, in ‘‘mutual 
association on equal and friendly terms,” with Jesus 
Christ, have left their account of his life for us that 
we may know what is the life which we are invited to 
share. To have fellowship with God is to have fellow- 
ship in Christ’s sufferings; to be willing to be sent 
into the world as he was sent into the world, a volun- 
tary sacrifice in love for others. (Phil. iii., 10; John 
xXx., 21.) It is to desire to share his life as Peter and 
Paul and James did, who counted it all joy to be sharers 
with Christ in his spirit of love, and in all the sacrifices 
to which that spirit of love led. (Acts v., 41; xx., 24; 
James i., 2.) The first condition, then, is familiarity 
with the life of Christ as portrayed in the four Gospels, 
a hearty and sincere appreciation of the glory of that 
life, and a supreme desire to be a participator in it. 

2. (Verse 4.) This life has its joy; a joy inward, 
not outward; a joy which is a fountain in the soul, 
not a rain upon the soul; a joy which has not and 
never can have droughts; a joy which flls the nature 
as the earth is filled with sunshine; a joy a hint of 
which is afforded by the last words of Christ, promis. 
ing to his disciples peace and joy even when the clouds 
of Gethsemane and Calvary were gathering over his 
head. (John xiv., 27; xv., 11.) 

8. (Verse 5.) The message which Christ came to 
declare was: ‘‘ God is light” (verse 5). His mission 
was to make known to men the true character of God, 
and, thus bringing God to man and man to God, 
bring about this fellowship between them (2 Cor. v., 
19). This message is one which can only be allegoric- 
ally given. God is self-luminous. There are in him 
no shadows. He is perfect radiancy. As the white 
light is made up of the combination of all colors, so 
God includes in himself all good and glorious qualities 
in a perfect and harmonious holiness. Purity, clear- 
ness, beauty, glory, are all involved in the declaration. 
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Intelligence, power, justice, truth, love, all combined 
in a perfect One, are all suggested by “ God is light.” 
Contrast this representation of God as afforded by the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ with the horrible 
pagan conceptions of God prevalent then in Greece 
and Rome; alas! spite of Christ’s pure, sweet, strong 
life not unknown now even in Christian churches and 
pulpits and theologies. 

4. (Verses 5,6.) There is but one way of coming 
into fellowship, into frequent and familiar intercourse, 
with this luminous and radiant God; namely, by walk. 
ing in the light as He is in the light. This experience 
of fellowship with God is to be attained not by ab- 
straction from the world and meditation, except as 
this is necessary to make clear our apprehension and 
strong our desire; nor by processes of logical think- 
ing, except as this aids to make the object of our de- 
sire clearly defined to ourselves. It is by walking in 
the light; by having our ‘conversation in heaven” 
(Phil. iii., 20); by a life consecrated to and spent in 
the atmosphere of truth, purity, rectitude, goodness, 
love. By entering upon a life of self-devotion to 
others we come into a life of fellowship with Him who, 
though rich, for our sakes became poor, and with Him 
who so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him might have ever- 
lasting life. By doing his will we know of his doc- 
trine (John vii., 17), because we thus come to know of 
Him who is the center and substance of the doctrine. 
When we keep his words he makes his abode in us. 
When we keep his commandments we abide in his love 
(John xiv., 23; xv., 10, 12). The pure in heart alone 
see God. 

5. (Verses 7-10.) Is there, then, no way in which 
I, full of darkness, can come into this fellowship? 
Must I wait for God’s incoming till the temple is pre- 
pared and perfected? Must the earth wait for light 
before the sun will arise upon it? No! for God takes 
our desires in lieu of our achievements; he judges us 
by what we would be, not by what we are. If we wish 
for purity, he washes away the stains; if we wish for 
light, he expels the darkness. The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin. He has borne the 
penalty. I fear no longer even divine justice. For it 
is not just that one sin should be twice punished. So, 
since Christ has borne the punishment, he who is just 
will not put the punishment a second timeon me. Oh 
wonderful alchemy of God, that transmutes even jus- 
tice into love, and turns the flaming sword in the hand 
of the angel of judgment into an olive-branch of peace! 

A frank, full, free confession of my sin to God, a 
supreme desire and masterful purpose to live and walk 
in the radiant light of the highest life—a life like that 
of Christ, in its courageous self-sacrifice and its tender 
love—and some measurable apprehension of the perfect 
radiancy of truth and love that are in God, and that 
make him to the soul what sunshine is to the plant— 
an apprehension derived from a study of and medita- 
tion upon the life of Christ in the four Gospels: these 
are the conditions of that fellowship with God, that par- 
ticipation in the divine life, that ‘‘ frequent and familiar 
intercourse with him,” ‘that ‘‘ association with him on 
equal and friendly terms,” which is the consummation 
of the Christian life. 








Anguiring Friends. 


—How can I make my life more unselfish? What can I do 
for others? My time is all myown. The housework I do is 
rather a hindrance than a be!p, as it is not needed; and it is 
so with everything. Does tbat seem right when there is so 
much to be done in this world? The efforts I make for the 
happiness of those around me seem very little in a naturally 
happy home. J. E.R. 

No one can tell strangers at a distance exactly how to 
be useful, It depends on their sex, their education, their 
social surroundings, on the community in which they live, 
on their health, on the way in which they have been edu- 
cated—on a hundred things. The first step in every case 
is, of course, the inspiration of sympathy and kindness, so 
that one has the wish and disposition to make even a fly 
happy—animals, children and people of every degree; in 
other words, according to the figure of Christ, ‘‘ If we light 
acandle and put it upon a candlestick it giveth light to 
everything that is in the house.” A person whose light 
shines by sympathy and kindness makes every one happy 
around her, and is useful to every one wherever she may 
be. There may well be an ambition of usefulness; not of 
being useful in a large sphere, but of unconscious use- 
fulness in making men and things better and happier; and 
this is a great deal better than conscious usefulness. There 
are hundreds of poor people in poverty-stricken neighbor- 
hoods who never speak in meeting, and are scarcely known 
in the assembly of the saints, whose patience under trou- 
ble, whose hopefulness and helpfulness, whose kind though 
obscure labors of love to those about them in times of trial 
and trouble, of sickness and discouragement, are such as 
make the angels glad, even although their benefactions 
may be but churlishly received and apparently be without 
return and thankless. The candle makes itself useful by 
shining just as far as it can, and gives light according to 
ite size; if it is only half an inch in diameter it is not re- 
sponsible for failing to throw a light as far as a locomotive 





lantern; it can only radiate according to its capacity. If 
you are made a star you have the scope of a star, andif a 
sun you have the universality of the sun. Do what in you 
lies, steadily, everywhere and all the time. This is all any 
one can aspire to. But with regard to details, before one 
can advise you it is necessary to know exactly where you 
are, who you are, what you are, and what you think you 
can do best. For further help we refer you to Jacob 
Abbott’s “‘ Way to do Good.”’ 


—I have read with much interest your recent editorial, 
“Oreeds and the Ministry,” and am greatly indebted to you 
for the clear, candid and conscientious treatment which you 
bave given not only to that but to many kindred questions— 
living issues that in these latter days are perplexing all 
bonest, anxious souls no little. But may I suggest to you 
that to at least some thoughtful minds it has occurred that 
there is a fourth possible aiternative—in addition to the three 
enumerated in your editorial. Your alternatives, interroga- 
tively stated, are these: “Shall these men (the two liberal 
ministers) be cut off from their brethren? Shall the church 
creeds be enlarged toaccommodatethbem? Or shall the church 
organizations be liberalized to tolerate them notwithstanding 
their variance from their creeds?’ To which some would 
add, “ Shall the church abandon its creeds altogether?’’ Are 
not the creeds, to-day, the chief factor in these new troubles 
which have fallen upon the churches and their ministers? 
Are not the creeds really the bone of contention? Will the 
storm abate while Jonah is in the ship? Cast the creeds over- 
board, some bave the temerity to believe and to say, and 
there will be a great calm. 

Is not the Bible better than any creed, however good— 
roomier, more elastic? and room is what you seem to want. 
Is it not sublimely peculiar and unmistakably divine in this 
that it is wider, deeper, higher than all creeds; that the lofti- 
est spirits and the lowliest souls alike may find in it appro- 
priate food; that it is large enough for all—adapted to all? 
What men may think of the Bible, may deduce from the Bible, 
will and must change, as men change: men are constantly out- 
growing their creeds. Why, in the name of reason, not dis- 
pense with them altogether, since to “ make them creates 
divisions and when made they do not satisfy fully even those 
who make them, and soon cease to be anything but a bone 
of contention among their adherents’’? Let’s away with them 
as a nuisance—yea, rather, as an evil, and only an evil con- 
tinually. 

Creed is derived from the latin word credo, I believe. 
Creed is nothing but a belief. The man who says, I do 
not believe in creeds, himself utters a short one. He says, 
I do not believe in believing. All thoughtful men have 
their creeds—scientific, literary, philosophical, religious— 
written or unwritten. Mr. Tyndall has his creed as well 
as Dr. Hodge; the dramatic critic of the ‘“ Tribune” his 
dramatic creed as the self-appointed censors of the theolog- 
ical press their theological creeds. No man ever yet 
thought out any subject to any real purpose, with earnest 
thinking, that he did not come to a creed as the result of 
his thinking. Moreover, there is no reason why any man, 
or any body of men, should not tell the rest of mankind 
what the result of their thinking is; that is, what is their 
creed. Nearly all intellectual instruction consists in the 
promulgation of creeds of one sort or another; that is, be- 
liefs more or less clearly formulated and enunciated. 
The difficulty with theological creeds is that the churches 
have always, consciously or unconsciously, given them a 
character that scientists and literary men have never en- 
deavored to give to their scientific and literary creeds. 
They have made them final; refusing to improve them, to 
see error in them, or to make additions to them; and they 
have made them divisive, that is, they heve refused to 
fellowship and co-operate with men who did not hold to 
the same creeds. This is as if Prof. Peters should refuse 
to discover any more stars because they are not down in 
the old astronomies; or Prof. Agassiz should have refused 
to teach in Harvard College because some of its faculty 
are evolutionists. Christian unity is to be brought about 
not by refusing to think, nor by refusing to formulate the 
results of thought in clear statements of relief, but by re- 
fusing to make acceptance of them conditions of Christian 
fellowship and co-operation, and by refusing to regard 
them as final and conclusive, infallible and uncorrectable. 
Sectarianism is a result of intellectual self-conceit. The 
remedy is not less clear and definite thinking, but more 
humility. 

—Wili the Christian Union kindly tell me the best books to 
put into the bands of a lady who is not certain that Matibew, 
Mark, Luke and Jobn ever lived at all, and, if they did live, 
did really write the Gospels which beartheirnames? W. 

Prof. Stowe’s ‘Origin and Hist ry of the Baoks of the 
Bible” is a very good book for that purpose. A smaller 
book and yet a very good one is Edward Cone Bissell’s 
‘Historic Origin of the Bible.” Norton’s ‘‘ Genuineness of 
the Gospels’ or Westcott’s ‘‘Canon of the New Testa- 
ment” will either of them serve the purpose; the latter is, 
of course, confined to a consideration of the Gospels. The 
argument in brief will be found in the introduction to 
Abbott’s ‘‘ New Testament Commentary.” 

—Please tell me in what respect the Commentary of Jamie- 
son, Fausset & Brown excels others, as hinted ina reply to 
“Inquiring Friends,” Oct. 8th. M.N.R. 

FRANCESTOWN, N. H, 

Because on the whole, better than any other one commen- 
tary on the whole Bible, it combines the interpretative and 
the practical and spiritual, and is saved from fanciful 
spiritualizing on the one hand and from rationalizing 
on the other by the strong Scotch piety and common sense 
of the authors. Better than any one commentary, how- 
ever, get a good commentary on the New Testament—Al- 
ford’s, Abbott’s, Ellicott’s or Schaff’s, and then gradually 
get different commentaries on the Old Testament, most 
of which needs a commentary much less than the New. 

Two Svusscrisers.—Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, 
publish Mrs. Ward's ‘Sensible Etiquette;” Harper & 
Brothers publish Mrs, Henderson’s “ Practical Cooking 
and Dinner Giving.” 
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Religious Fetus, 


The Boston Sunday Convention.—In the Sabbath con- 
vention which convened in Boston last week at the call 
of the Evangelical Alliance of Boston the speakers were no- 
ticeably from the Congregational, Baptist and Methodist de- 
nominations. The Episcopalians were represented by only 
a layman, and the so-called liberal faiths were not found 
on the platform at all. The opening, on Oct. 21st, was auspi- 
cious, though not up to the sanguine expectation of the 
managers; they having had two large churches ready 
whereas one was sufficient. But the delegates came in 
goodly numbers, and the opening exercises were quite fer- 
vent. After devotional exercises and organization a state- 
ment of principles was read, These, were moderate and 
modern as opposed to extreme and ancient. And they pre- 
pared the way for a very long and much over-crowded 
programme of essays and addresses which followed and 
continued through two days and evenings. It is proposed 
to publish a volume of al] the papers read, when an oppor- 
tunity will be given to better apprehend the scope and 
sense of the authors than was possible under their rapid 
succession of speeches. The speakers had evidently spared 
no pains in preparation, and the tone of every paper voiced 
very clear convictions. There was, however, nothing es- 
sentially new. Tbe arguments for observing a stated time 
for attending to any great interest of humanity were 
applied particularly to the spiritual wants, and supported 
the entire discussion. In detail there was much diverg- 
ence of opinion from the ancient ideas of New Eng- 
land. And it is a question whether the unsophisti- 
cated readers of these papers in the coming volume 
will be helped ¢o ‘clear views or confused concerning 
the mind of the Convention itself. Prof. Smyth em- 
phatically denied that our Christian Sabbath is a sub- 
stitute for or a transfer of the Jewish Sabbath, and de- 
clared that the only support we have for our day of rest 
is the example of the apostles and early Christians observ- 
ing the Lord’s day. But this was not the mind of other 
men in the Convention. Some deprecated the course of 
compromise with the irreligious and the lax observance of 
the Sabbath by professing Christians. But Dr. Bacon was 
understood to advocate reducing restrictions to the fewest 
possible points in order to secure the widest co-operation 
upon the maintenance of those few. His paper would 
serve any convention called to stimulate enforcement of 
public law and order as well as it fitted to the observance 
of the Sabbath—perhaps better. Dr. Hovey, of Newton, 
expressed the opinion that our Sabbath law was oppressive 
to the Jews, and seemed to hold that if we had a right to 
secularize their Sabbath on Saturday they had a right 
to secularize our Sabbath on Suaday. The best phases of 
the discussions were those which held up the needs in 
man’s nature for periodic rest; the yet higher requirement 
for a Sabbath, with all its spiritualizing influences, for the 
nurture of the nobler faculties; the propriety of keeping 
the first day from respect for Christ the Lord, and the his- 
toric sanctions to the value of such observance as opposed 
to the vicious consequences of desecrating or discontinuing 
it. No one defended the sixteenth century Puritan Sab- 
bath. 





The General Association of Congregational Churches 
of California held its annual session October 9-13, forty- 
three ministers and sixty-three delegates being in at- 
tendance. The Rev. J. K. Noble was elected Mode- 
rator, and Rev. J. B. Perkins, Scribe. During the session 
papers were read upon the ** Congregational Associates,’ 
‘“ A State Home Missionary Society,” ** The Sabbath Ques- 
tion,” “ California’s Future,” and ‘ Personal Consecra- 
tion.” ‘ The Congregational Associates” of California 
is an organization designed to establish and foster Sunday- 
schools, churches and institutions of learning of the Con- 
gregational taith and polity; to found and conduct a cen- 
trally located Congregational Publishing House for the 
Pacitic Coast; and to acquire, manage and dispose of prop- 
erty, both real and personal, for these objects. The paper 
by W. M. Searby, Esq., of San Francisco, was an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable presentation of these points; 
and the project was heartily endorsed by the association. 
The great interest of the meeting centered upon the present 
religious and moral condition of the churches, and partic- 
ularly around the Sabbath Question. Anniversaries of 
the American Home Missionary Society, of the California 
Chinese Missionary Assvuciation, and of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, all of them of great and even peculiar 
interest, were held. The field embraced within the Califor- 
nia Hcme Missionary Superintendent’s limits equals in 
territorial extent New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Lilinois and all New England; a divucese 
large enough to satisfy the ambition of any Congregational 
bishop. For this field the sum of $6,825 was devoted during 
the past year, and $9,000 are imperatively demanded for 
that which istu come. For the umportant work in vehalf 
of the Chinese, $7,025 have been expended, of which the 
Chinese themselves raised $1,360, With this amount 12 
missions have been suppported during the year, with a 
total attendance of 1,489 persons ; 84 conversions are 
reported; and 137 who have openly ceased from idol wor- 
ship. But these statistics of course are very far from rep- 
resenting the real influence whic has gone forth from 
this source. 





The Presbyterian Synod of New York held a session at 
Middletown last week, the Rev. Charles L. Wallace of 
Mahopac being elected Moderator and about 200 delegates 
attending. The contributions to church boards during 
the past year amount to $260,000, of which »232,000 came 
from the New York Presbytery. The Rev. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D.D., read a report on the proposed change in 





Presbyterian government which would make the office of 
Evangelist distinct and permanent, but no action was 
taken. The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson and the Rev. H. 
Darling, D.D., presented a project for the adoption and 
endowment of Hamilton College as a Presbyterian Uni- 
versity. The college with an endowment of $500,000, 
divided equally between buildings and paying investments, 
is offered to six Presbyterian Synods of New York on con- 
dition of their adding $500,000 to the existing endowment. 
The Rev. Dr. C. 8. Robirson offered a resolution, which 
was unanimously passed, approving the adoption of the 
college on those terms and directing the appointment of a 
committee to carry on the work. The Moderator appointed, 
among others, the Rev. Drs. Hastiogs and Robinson of 
this city to act as a committee for this purpose. The meet- 
ing in the interest of Foreign Missions was addressed by 
the Rev. Drs. Marvin R. Vincent and L. D. Bevan, of New 
York. At the meeting on Home Missions addresses were 
made by the Rev. Drs. Crosby and Robinson. 


The English Church Congress.—The English Church 
Congress met at Swansea, in Wales, October 7. The town 
was crowded with visitors from all parts of the kingdom. 
The opening sermon by Dr. Tait, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, discussed the prevalence of dissent in Wales, 
and the difficulties of extending the Established Church in 
that country. The subject of ‘* Missionary Work amongst 
Jews and in India,’’ called out, among other interesting 
statements, the fact that one of the speakers, the Rev. R. 
C. Billing, was rector of a parish of 10,000 Jews in India, 
and had always found them willing to hear the New ‘Tes- 
tament. The Church of England is specially attractive to 
them because of its liturgical services. In India the church 
has 381 native ministers, and 78,000 communicants. The 
English opium traffic is the great hindrance to the spread 
of Christianity there. In a discussion on ‘‘The Causes 
and Remedies for Dissent,” it was urged that the real dif- 
ferences between the Nonconformists and the Church were 
few, and that a more friendly spirit should be shown to 
dissenters. Bishop Perry and Canon Ryle made strong 
pleas }for toleration. ‘‘The National Schools,” ‘ Parish 
Organization,’’ aud ‘‘ Work among Sailors,” are among 
the subjects which have been diseussed by the Congress. 
The presence of prominent Nonconformists has been noted 
at the meetings, but the dissensions within the Church 
greatly weaken its chances of extension among dissenters 
in Wales. 


The Case of Dr. Talmage.—The Presbyterian Syuod o 
Long Island met in Jamaica, Oct. 21st, and elected the Rev. 
J. C. Nightingale Moderator. Judge Armstrong read the 
report of the Judicial Committee on the appeal in the 
Talmage case. Specifications 1, 2, 4,5 and 7 were stricken 
out, and the appeal is based on specifications 3 and 6, 
which are as follows; 3. Because testimony for the de- 
fense (viz., the affidavit of General Howard) was intro- 
duced in open violation of the requirement of the Book of 
Discipline, chap. 6, sec. 18, and at such a stage in the trial 
as necessarily to preclude the prosecution from all oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine the witness. 6. Because the vote 
of the majority of the Presbytery acquitting Dr. Talmage 
of falsehood and deceit is in opan conflict with the recorded 
testimony in the case, and the grounds upon which many 
of the majority based their decision were irrelevant, in- 
consistent, and fitted to bring religion and morality into 
contempt. After an animated discussion the report was 
unanimously adopted, the Brooklyn Presbytery not being 
allowed to vote. The Synod ordered the printing of the 
testimony and adjourned for a month, subject to the call 
of the Moderator. 


The Foreign Sunday-School Association held its anni- 
versary meeting at the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, October 20. The Rev. Dr. Huntingten made a 
biief address, and was followed by the Rev. Mr. Scwartz, 
of Germany, who spoke of Stnday-school work in the 
German Empire. The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff gave a re- 
view of the recent Sunday-school conference at Basle. 
The annual report shows a marked progress of the Sunday- 
school movement through Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Iceland and Switzerland. Statistics show that there are in 
Italy 160 schools, 6,500 scholars ; Spain, 100 schools, 3,500 
scholars; France, 1,082 schools, 2,000 teachers, 50,000 schol- 
ars ; Syria, 24 schools; Japan, 40 schools; Portugal, 30 
schools; German Switzerland, 405 schools; Germany 1,977 
schools, teachers, 8,325, scholars, 162,251. The Association 
is greatly hampered by lack of funds. It has no paid 
officials in this country, and both for its methods and its 
work ought to have liberal support. Amount of dona- 
tions from October 3, 1878, to October 1, 1879, $3,253.05 ; 
balance on hand, $566.25. The money is éxpended as soon 
as received. 


Autumnal Session of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland.—The autumnal session of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland was held in Glasgow, begin- 
ning Oct. 6th. Baptists in Scotland are few in number, 
but all the meetings of the Union were crowded. At the 
public reception in the Corporation Galleries the Rev. Dr. 
Douglass, Principal of the Free Church College; the Rev. 
David Russell, the oldest Congregational minister in Glas- 
gow; and the Rev. Dr. Brown, of the United Presbyterian 
Church, made addresses of welcome. A number of inter- 
esting services were held, among them a public meeting on 
Missions attended by over 3,000 people. Several speakers 
reviewed the history and present condition of Baptist mis- 
sionary efforts. The Union unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution in favor of introducing into Parliament a bill for 
the closing of public-houses on Sunday. Mr. Spurgeon 
preached in St. Andrew’s Hall to an audience of 5,000. 
Contributions were secured for sending out twelve addi- 
tional missionaries. 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The value of church property of all kinds in this State is 
estimated at $117,610,000. 

—The Kev. Dr. Tiffany, of this city, preached lately in the 
Carlisle Memorial Church, B lfast, Ireland. 

—An inter sting series of entertainments 1s announced te 
be held at 8t. George’s Chapel of Free Grace, in this city, to 
commence on the evening of October 22d. 

—The Rev. Dr. McLeod of Hudson accepts the call from 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and will commence pastoral work January Ist. 

—The Annual Syvod of the New Jersey Presbyterian Church 
was held at Trenton last w. ek, over 400 delezat s being pres- 
eut. The Kev. Dr Gosman, of Lawrenceville, was elected 
Moderator. 

—The Rev. M. H. Hutton, D.D., was installed pastor of the 
Second Reformed Church of New Brunswick, N.J.. Oct. 17th; 
the Rev. Dr. M. 8. Hutton, of ,tnis citr, preaching the instal- 
lation sermon. 

—Ata meeting held in the Reformed Church corner of Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-nin h street, Oct tn, the Rev. Dre. 
Scnaff, Chambers, Hurst, Anderson, Atterbury, Tiffany and 
Jobo Hall gave their impressions of the late mecting of the 
Evangelical Alliance a’ Basie. 

—Tne Young Men’s Christian Association of this city an- 
nounce a course of lectures to be given at Association Hall 
beg nning October 24th. Dr. Vincent, Professor Murdoch, 
Professor Courchiil, of Andover, and Professor Winchester 
are among the speakers announced. 

—The Long Island Baptist Association met in Brooklyn 
October 21st, the Rev. Wayland Hoystacting as Moderator. The 
most important action of the Association was the readmission 
of the Port Jefferson Church, the admission of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, on its statement that all its debts were 
promptly paid, and the admission, by a unanimous vote, of 
the Marcy Avenue Church, refused admission five years ago 
on the ground of its open communion practices, on its declara- 
tion of future conformity to Baptist principles and practices, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Vermont Bible Society held its annual meeting at St, 
Alban’s, Oct. 16th. 

—An Ecclesiastical council held at Westerly, R. I., October 
18th, assented to the dismissal of the Rev. D. V. Beach as pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church, to accept a call to Wake- 
field, Mass. 

—The ex-parte Council summoned by the Rev. C. D. Lothrop 
to consider his relations with the First Congregational Caurch 
of Amherst have given him a letter of recommendation to 
another church. 

—The Brookfield Conference of Congregational Churches 
was heldin the North Brookfield (Mass.) Union Church last 
week. Meetings of the Suffolk South and West Conferences 
were also held at West Newton; the Suffolk North Associa- 
tion met at East Boston, and the Essex South Conference at 
Lynn. 

—The Unitarian Ministers’ Institute met at Providence, 
R. 1., October 22d. Dr. Gustave Gottheil read an essay on 
“ Monotheism and the Jews,” and the Rev. John W. Chadwick 
a paper on “The Idea of God.”” Speeches were made by the 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Robert Collyer, Dr. Bellows,‘and other prom- 
inent clergymen. 

—An election was beld in New Britain, Conn., Oct. 17th, to 
decide whether to build a new public school-house or allow 
the Roman Catholics to furnish tne building and control the 
school. Great interest was taken in the matter, and about 
nine-tenths of the registered vote was polied. The result 
was a majority of 598 against the Catholic plan in a total vote 
of 2.285. 

—The Connecticut Baptist State Convention was held at 
Danbury October 13th and Mth. One hundred and fifty dele- 
gates attended, and the Rev. A. J, Sage, D.D., of Hartford, 
was elected President. Weak churches, Bible schools, and 
temperance were among the subjects discussed. The anni- 
verearies of the Education Society, the Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, and of the Baptist Social 
Unicn were held in connection with the meeting of the Con- 
vention 

—A memorial service in remembrance of the late Dr. Joce- 
lyn was held at the New England Congregational Cbhuroh, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 8unday, Oct. 19th. The Rev. Dr. J. D. Wells 
made an address, and was followed by Mr. Beecher, who 
briefly reviewed Dr. Jocelyn’s connection with the anti- 
slavery movement, and closed by saying that “‘he spent his 
life in the cause Of Christ for the poor and despised. Begin- 
ing in adversity, with society and everything else against 
bim, it pleased God to let him live until the sentiment of the 
people bad turned completely over.” 


THE WEST. 


—The General Council! of the Lutheran Church was held at 
Zanesville, Ohio, beginning Oct. 9te. The business trans- 
acted was mainty of a routine character. 

—At the meeting of of the Presbyterian Synod of Michigan, 
recently held at Battle Creek, the matter of Sunday ovser- 
vance was earnestly discussed and a protest adopted against 
the running of Sunday trains and excursion boats. 


FOREIGN. 


—Tewkesbury Abbey, with two exceptions the largest 
parish church in Englund, bas been r oe: tl. re-opened after 
a very extensive restoration, at a cost of £16,000. 

—Reports from toe foreign mission fields of tne Irish Pres- 
byterian Church indicate great progress and promise for the 
future. The Jewish mission is especially prosperous, and re- 
ceives constant additious. 

—The Rev. George Nugee, founder of a number of Episco- 
pal brotherhoods in England, has been making an extended 
inspection of the Episcopal churches of this country and Can- 
ada. He does not think the éystem of brotherhoods so much 
needed in this country asin E »gland. 

—The Evangelical Union, called into existence by a revolt 
from c rtain doctrives of the Westminster Confession, re- 
cently held a conference at Glasgow The denomination was 
started in 1843, and numbers now about ninety churches. It 
was stated at the conference that a marked advance towarda 
more liberal theology bad been made in the United Presby- 
terian Church since that year. A new hymna! was adopted 
by the Union, concerning which it was said that “men would 
find a better estimate of the Evangelical Union Churoh in 
their new hymn book than in their doctrinal declarations or 





the preaching of their ministers.” * 
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Science and Art. 


Art Nores.—Those artists who look for their mo- 
tives to the forests, streams and coasts have this year 
been tempted by the warm weather to linger far longer 
than usual away from their city studios. Many doors 
in the principal resorts of the fraternity still bear the 
legend ‘‘ out of town,”’ and in this respect there is ap- 
parent a similar tendency on the part of art patrons 
in general. The picture dealers shake their heads and 
say that the purchasing class has not yet returned to 
town, and no doubt they cruelly hope that the whole 
of them will be adequately punished by being caught 
in the tedious storms that are sure to set in after this 
long run of clear, dry October weather. 

The galleries, however, are ready for inspection, 
new works being everywhere shown while others are 
still kept in reserve for the holiday season. Mr. 
Schaus exhibits two paintings by Rosier which, each 





in a very different way, show this artist’s treatment of 


his favorite Venetian subjects. The smaller of the 
two is a sunny stretch of blue water with gleaming 
buildings and red patched sails in the near foreground 
on the left. The whole canvas is luminous with brilliant 
light. The larger painting represents that strange 
mingling of sunlight and moonlight which occurs when 
the full moon rises a few minutes before the sun sets 
and the two round disks of light for a few minutes 
seem to contend for the possession of the earthly 
sphere that glitters beneath their rays. In this fine 
painting there is a singular effect, familiar to all ob- 
servant of nature, which seems to throw the horizon 
immediately under the moon out of line. It is due 
merely to the arrangement of buildings and the practi- 
cal effacement of the true horizon line by the fading 
light. ‘‘Nazareth” and ‘‘Jerusalem”’ are the titles of two 
little cabinet paintings by Theo. Frére. Both are deli- 
cate and pleasing in treatment, but seem to lack a cer- 
tain crispness of touch which we remember in some of 
his earlier work. French military subjects are treated 
by E. Detaille and A. Bligny, the former presenting a 
fully equipped cavalryman on a prancing steed, and the 
latter an old soldier of the First Napoleon chatting 
with an infantryman of the period in the garden of the 
Hotel des Invalids. Detaille, by the way, has recently 
painted an episode in the ‘‘Autumn Maneuvers,”’ 
showing the thick of an engagement, with rifles flash- 
ing, and activity everywhere except among some peas- 
ants who have climbed upon a haystack and are calmly 
observing the fight from a position which would have 
been perilous indeed if bullets had been flying. H. 
Merle takes an incident from that reverent custom of 
Catholic countries which calls upon the faithful to 
pause a moment in prayer when the ‘‘ Angelus” rings 
from the neighboring church-spires. Miss Kathleen 
Greatorex exhibits two fine decorative pieces—a branch 
of oranges and a bit of climbing plant. The oranges 
are especially good. H. Bright, an English water- 
colorist, is the painter of a gorgeous kingfisher perched 
upon a limb and relieved against a snowy landscape 
and frozen streams. This is aptly entitled ‘ Hard 
Times.” But what a preternaturally resplendent 
kingfisher itis! Our American species is a quaker in 
comparison. Another prominent English artist, Mr. 
George Becker, is well represented by a large oil paint- 
ing of a lovely girl with her dress decorated with 
flowers. 

At Mr. Avery’s quiet rooms on Fifth Avenue one of 
the most important works is by Carl Hoff; a death-bed 
scene. The whole sentiment of the composition rests 
for its pathos on the expressions of the three persons 
who stand beside the dead—whose face and form, be it 
understood, are invisible to the spectator: an old 
woman, herself nearing the grave; a fresh young girl, 
who has, perhaps, rarely seen death before, and a boy 
who is half afraid to look on the face from which the 
spirit has fled. All these are painted with deep feeling 
and thorough mastery of technique. Very different in 
every respect is Phillip Il. at Hampton Court, a ban- 
queting scene by Escosura, produced with all the 
finesse of which this painstaking artist is capable. 
There is, withal, a hardness of atmospheric effect which 
is not pleasing when the eye has satiated itself with 
nice manipulation and minuteness of detail. Alvarez, 
a pupil, we believe, of Gérome, paints an oriental gun- 
merchant’s shop in a style to which Gérome might 
almost affix his signature without fear of detection. 
The American or quasi American artists here repre- 
sented are Boughton and Picknell. The former by 
two companion pictures, entitled ‘‘ Sunshine” and 
‘* Shadow,” with a delightful bit of English landseape, 
and the latter by a subject from Brittany, where he has, 
we believe, established himself. Vantice and Gouber 
are artists not very familiar to the American public; 
Mr. Avery has a pretty female head (cabinet size) from 
the former, and ‘‘The Rendezvous” from the latter. 
This last is chiefly remarkable for the superb. horse 
which is in effect the central figure of the composition, 





somewhat dwarfing the importance of the lovers who 
are keeping tryst beneath the oak. 

Goupil has reinstated Bougereau’s masterpiece, 
‘‘Charity,” at the end of his gallery. If it were not 
prejndicial to the present owner’s interests we could 
wish that there it might always remain, cr at least be 
removed to a still more public place of exhibition. 
Purer and more admirable drawing and modeling of 
the human form has seldom been achieved than on 
this wonderful canvas. In striking contrast with its 
smooth perfection is the winter scene from the hand 
of the Russian Chelmonski. A rude sledge drawn by 
three frantic horses is in imminent danger of upsetting, 
the animals having taken fright at some hounds and a 
hare. The flurry of snow and hoofs, the stolid capable 
energy of the fur-capped driver and the unconcern of 
the old Russian noble on the back seat are very ad- 
mirably depicted in a bold and vigorous style that 
should satisfy the most exacting advocate of free-hand 
treatment. New photogravures in monochrome and col- 
or, executed in that wonderful style of which the Goupils 
have a monopoly, are among the latest attractions. 

Mr. Khon’s gallery, 166 Fifth avenue, contains, as 
usual, two semicircles of easels, each supporting some 
choice bit from foreign or American studios. Among 
these are two brilliant evening scenes by the always 
brilliant Zeim, some of Mr. Dolph’s playful kittens, 
a misty landscape by Corot, and a forest interior, ex- 
actly the reverse of misty, by Diaz. There is also a 
good example of Lesrel’s later style, a vast improvement 
on the finical handling with which he first introduced 
himself tothe public. He bids fair to rival the famous 
Desgoff in his painting of still-life, and with a some- 
thing added in his touch which the latter has never 
attained. Mr. Blashfield is an American resident in 
Paris who is becoming favorably known to his coun- 
trymen. A-good specimen of his work may be seen in 
this collection. 

The revival of business has hardly as yet had time 
to react upon the studios and art dealers, but there is 
every reason to anticipate activity in this, as in all 
other lines of commercial or professional work. 

Among the recent importations in the ceramic line, 
if glass may, for the nonce, be classified as ceramic, is a 
beautiful crackle ware known as Austrian amber glass. 
It is of a clear amber color, blown in quaint and lovely 
shapes and decorated with leaves, flowers and other 
devices of great artistic excellence. This effect is 
greatly enhanced by the peculiar ‘‘ crackle ”’ structure 
of the glass itself. Similar to this in structure, but 
very unlike it in superficial appearance, is the ‘‘ bronze 
glass” ware of English manufacture. The only spec- 
imens of this which we have seen were at Colla- 
more’s, but no doubt other dealers have it. Its won- 
derful iridescence is its chief characteristic, the sur- 
face resembling in color the cooled slag of a blast 
furnace. The effect is singularly rich, and should in- 
sure this new product of English ingenuity a welcome 
from admirers of what is really curious in fictile ware. 





PROGRESS OF THE ELEVATED RoaAps.—Probably 
New York has never witnessed, nor its inhabitants 
ever experienced, a greater change in a shorter time 
than that made during the past two years by the Ele- 
vated Roads. The present extensive system com- 
menced in 1868, in a very modest way, by the construc- 
tion of a few blocks of very lightly built road extend- 
ing along Greenwich street. For some reason it did 
not apparently win the popular approval, and it was 
not until 1873 that it succeeded in extending beyond 
Thirtieth street and Ninthavenue. In 1876 the road was 
completed from the Battery to Sixty-first street, and 
to a large extent was made double track; and Rapid 
Transit may be said to have been fairly inaugurated in 
New York. In 1878 the Metropolitan and the New 
York Elevated Railway Companies completed and 
opened two new lines, the former extending from Rec- 
tor street through West Broadway and Sixth avenue 
to the Central Park, and the latter running tnrough 
the Bowery and Third avenue, from South Ferry to 
Harlem. On the 20th of May, 1879, the Metropolitan 
and the New York Elevated Railways were leased to 
the Manhattan Company, thus bringing both under 
one control, and since that date the extension and im- 
provement of both roads has been rapidly carried for- 
ward. On the west side the continuation of the New 
York road above Fifty-ninth street has been merged 
in that of the Metropolitan, and above Eighty-third 
street the road is continued in the style of the Metro- 
politan. Trains are now runuing as far as 135th street 
and Eighth avenue, and in a little while the road will 
have reached its northern terminus at 158th street and 
Harlem River, though the possibility in the future of a 
continuation to Yonkers is rumored. 

While this work has been progressing on the west 
side, the new east side or Second Avenue Elevated 
Road has been under construction. The work of erec- 
tion was begun in the early part of the current year, 
and for alarge part of the time 6,000 workmen have 








been employed upon it. The chief difficulties encoun- 
tered were in the construction of the piers. For a 
distance of four miles a perfect network of gas, water, 
and sewer pipes was encountered, making a special 
plan necessary for each foundation. The most trouble- 
some pier of all was that at 108th street, where the 
center was directly over a large sewer which received 
two large inlets within the area of the foundation, and 
the problem was further complicated by the presence 
of a 30-inch gas main and two croton water pipes. 
Though twenty piles were enough to carry the piers 
under ordinary conditions, it was necessary at this 
point to drive eighty-two piles to get proper bear- 
ings, and to use 130 cubic yards of concrete, a massive 
cast-iron bed plate, and 80,000 bricks. This road, 
which is nearly completed, is intended mainly for 
through passengers, the local east side traffic to be 
given to the Third Avenue road. The regular time on 
the Third Avenue road is forty-two minutes from the 
Battery to Harlem, eight and a half miles, including 
stoppages. Trains are run every four minutes, and 
commonly include four cars. The time of the Metro- 
politan (Sixth Avenue) line is twenty minutes from 
Rector street to Fifty-eighth street, about five miles. 
The time to 104th street is thirty-two minutes, to 
135th street about ten minutes more, allowing for 
slackened speed around 110th street curve. Trains run 
to Fifty-eighth street at intervals of two to four min- 
utes, according to the hour; and to 104th street and 
beyond at intervals of six minutes. ‘The fare is ten 
cents, except during two hours in the morning and two 
in the evenivg, when it is five cents. During the 
workingmen’s hours a passenger may ride on the 
Metropolitan division, ten miles, for five cents, in 
palace cars fitted up in the finest style. 

While the expense of an elevated road is very large, 
some five miles of the Metropolitan costing $10,300,000, 
yet the number of passengers carried is correspond- 
ingly great. For instance, during the year ending 
September 80th, 1878, the New York Elevated Railway 
carried 4,000,000 passengers, and during the next six 
months following the completion of its new route, 
14,000,000 were transported. This is the account 
from a single road, from which one may form some 
idea of the enormous business already done by the 
consolidated company, and seme conception of the 
future that now lies before the Elevated Roads. 


Pooks and Authors. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 

It is not at all strange that this book should seem to 
the orthodox critic to ‘‘ lack perspicuity.” So Christ 
to the Pharisees lacked perspicuity, and they com- 
plained that he did not tell them plainly whether or no 
he was the Christ. Phillips Brooks is the ablest repre- 
sentative in this country of that school of modern 
mystics which has had many more representatives in 
the quiet cloisters of England than in the busy high- 
ways of America; the school that enrolls among its 
teachers such names as those of Erskine, Maurice, 
Kingsley, the Hares and Plumptre. It is the radical 
tenet of this school, out of which all its philosophy 
grows, the atmosphere which gives character to all its 
teaching, that divine truth defies exact definition. To 
those who think that God can be triangulated, the 
human soul anatomically dissected and God's empire 
studied as physical geography can be studied, such 
teachers as Phillips Brooks will always “lack perspicu- 
ity.” But his book is not only not perspicuous, it is 
not safe. We all know that the gold has all been dug 
out of the mountain and smelted and coined lung since, 
and has on it the stamp of the mint with the date 
clearly marked—1647. For an unauthorized individual, 
believing in “‘ the immediateness of divine influence,” 
believing that, in a large sense, the spirit of prophecy 
has not been exhausted, that Peter made no mistake in 
his Pentecostal sermon and that the promise of the 
Holy Spirit is to ‘‘all that are afar off,” for such a 
man to go into the mine himself and bring out the ore 
or the dust, not minted or coined or stamped, and offer 
it in the market for veritable gold is not to be endured! 
If this be allowed shall we not have all sorts of sand 
palmed off on us as precious metal? It is the business 
of Scribes to bring out of their treasury things old; it 
is not to be permitted that a Scribe should bring out 
of his treasury things new, and declare his right and 
the right of every disciple to do it after the following 
audacious fashion : 

“Te unbelief which Jesus upbraids is not doubt of special 
dectrine, but that narrow a: d worldly temner to which tne 
whole world of mystery was inconceivable. The doubter 
whom Christ rebukes is not the earnest and eager believer 
who has become lost in the highways of faitb. It istbe un- 
venturesome spirit which is incapabie of faith at al), which 
has reduced the world to materialism like the Sadducee, or 


made duty into law and religion into ceremony like the 
Pbarisee. For neither of them was there avy outlook. For 
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his diseiples, the word of intellectuab life, as of moral disci- 
pline, was * Watch.’ ‘Expect new things. The world is large. 
Out of the darkness shall come light. Be ready for sur- 
prises.””’ 

There is no ‘“‘ lack of perspicuity ” here at all events. 
If we are to ‘expect surprises”? what becomes of the | 
‘historic faith’? But in truth there is really subject 
for solemn self-examination in this pregnant paragraph. 
Strange if it should appear at the last great day that 
the men who thought they were fighting skepticism by 
bomb and bayonet were themselves the chief skeptics. 

It is impossible to give a resumé of this volume ina 
paragraph here, any further than to say that Mr. 
Brooks regards it as the especial mission of Christ to 
‘‘ reassert the fatherhood (of God) and the childhood 
(of man) as an unlost truth and to reassert its power 
as the central fact of life;” and that he undertakes to | 
show how this truth was set forth by Jesus in his life 
and teaching, and what its legitimate effect has been | 
and is to be in the moral, social, emotional and relig- 
ious life of his disciples. God Father, we children, | 
therefore God the father and power of human charac- 
ter; God Father, we children, therefore we members 
one of another and human society a divine household; 
God Father, we children, therefore neither joy nor 
sorrow the great fact of life, but oneness with God 
whether in joy orin sorrow, and that best for us which 
brings about such oneness; God Father, we children, 
therefore all truth for us summed up in this; that we 
know him by a teaching which comes ‘not from sim- 
ple brain to simple brain, but from total character to 
total character.”” This may possibly serve to indicate 
the great headlands in the coast whose true outlines 
we undertake not even ever so faintly to indicate. For 
it is the characteristic of all writing of the school to 
which Phillips Brooks belongs that it moves men rather 
by what it starts in them than by what it says to them. 
It suggests thoughts, experiences, inward meditations 
and musings, and when one has laid down the book and 
attempts to gather up what is its sum he cannot tell 
what is his own and what his author’s. This isa char- 
acteristic, too, of the New Testament writers; they 
suggest a great deal more than they say; and men get- 
ting the inspiration to their thoughts from the words 
of Christ or the pen of Paul impute, innocently and 
unconsciously, their own thoughts to the writer that 
started them a-growing. This is one secret of secta- 
rianism; we are not able to discriminate between what 
the Bible says and what it has merely suggested and 
we have said to ourselves. Mr. Brooks’s volume is 
peculiarly rich in its sketches of incidents from the 
life of Christ woven into the lectures to illustrate the 
method and the power of Jesus; and these will be 
peculiarly valuable to the Bible student for their spirit- 
ual suggestiveness. 








THE MONTHLIES. 

In Scribner’s for November Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- | 
man’s appreciative sketch of Bayard Taylor will divide 
the reader’s interest with the opening chapters of Mr. 
Cable’s new story of Creole life, ‘‘The Grandissimes.” 
Besides these, however, there is an assortment of matter 
more than usually interesting. To agrculturists Mr. E P. 
Roe’s paper on Strawberry Culture and Mr. Parsons’s 
upon Lawn Planting will be especially valuable.——-We 
believe the Christian Union may fairly claim the credit 
for having first discovered the authorship of the clever 
story, ‘‘Irene the Missionary,” which is brought to a 
conclusion in the November Atlantic. It was nota diffi- 
cult task, however, for anyone who recollected Mr. De 
Forest’s ‘* Love in Mount Lebanon,’’ published in the ‘** At- 
lantic” ten years ago. The review element in this 
magazine assumes increasing proportions, there being in 
this number, besides the *‘ Recent Literature” and ‘*Con- 
tributor’s Club,” a paper on ‘Englishmen in Recent 
Literature,” and ‘“‘ Late Books of Travel.” St. Nicholas 
appears this month with wider margins, thicker paper, 
twenty-eight additional pages, two frontispieces, a red 
line title page, sixty or more pictures and fourteen short 
stories. What more can a child ask ?——Two very clever 
stories in Good Company are the “ Fragrant Vase,” by 
Horace E. Scudder, and the ‘‘ Cornet Solo,” by Elizabeth 
W. Denison. An illustrative sketch of the tendency of 
modern speculative philosophy is furnished by Octave 
Thanet in ‘“‘ Schopenhauer on Lake Pepin.” Miss Elaine 
Goodale’s verses, ‘‘ The Fringed Gentian,’ are amovg the 
best that have lately come from her always graceful pen; 
and Mr. Rideing’s ** Metropolitan Charities” gives with the 
author's practical skill a good view of some of the benevo- 
lent enterprises of New York.——Harper's is somewhat 
overweighted with serials these months. There seems to 
be a tendency, indeed, to devote the magazine to serials 
and illustrated descriptive articles, to the exclusion of 
short stories and scientific or literary discussion. I[t is 
significant, too, that out of the three poems in this num- 
ber only one is original, two being by Herrick, with 
quaint fanciful illustrations. We should not be surprised 
to see the element of original poetry disappear wholly 
from ‘“Harper’s” as it seems to have done this month 
from the “ Atlantic.” 


Abraham Lincoln, and the Abolition of Slavery in the 
United States. (G, P. Putnam’s Suns.) This is the first of 
a series of short biographies of men of action. The style, 
if this is to be regarded as a sample volume, bardly justi- 








fies the er assuming motto which appears on the 





cover—“‘ the New Plutarch ;”’ but in the main the work 
affords a very appreciative sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of the great leader in the war for liberty and union. 
The author writes in undisguised sympathy with the North 
in its great struggle, but in sume instances shows a lack of 
profound sense of the state of public sentiment; as in the 
statement that «t the beginning of the secession movement 
the North would have allowed the seceding States to with- 
draw in peace. Occasionally his strong prejudices are al- 
lowed to appear to the disadvantage of the impartiality of 
the history, as in his characterization of Gen. Fremont as 
‘*‘a plausible political pretender,” and his intimation that 
Gen. McClellan was prevented from vigorously prosecuting 
the war by his friendship for Jefferson Davis and bis pacific 
intentions toward the South. Such charges require some- 
thing more than suspicion to warrant their transfer from 
the columns of political papers to the pages of history. 
The attempted explanation of Gen. Meade’s failure to pur- 


| sue more vigorously the retreating forces of the Confeder- 


acy after the battle of Gettysburg, becaure he was too 





chivalrous to strike a fallen fve, will only provoke a smile | 


on the face of the student of history who knows the con- 
dition of the two armies after what was not only the most 
terrific battle of the civil war but of any war. But these 
are small defects in what is a very successful attempt to 
bring within the reach of young and bu-y readers the life 
and work of that Piesident who stands only second to 
Washington in the service he rendered to his country, the 
difficulties with which he bad to cope, and the affectionate 
regards of his countrymen. 

The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, to which are 
appended Poems attributed to Chaucer, edited by Arthur 
Gilman, M. A. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) The addition 
of Chaucer's works to the Riverside Edition of the British 
Pets is worthy of special note. When Prof. Child edited 
the original edition of the British Poets he omitted Chaucer 
from the list because there was, in his opinion, no text of 
the poet’s works sufficiently pure to make them worthy a 
place in the series. The labors of the Chaucer Society have 
removed the doubts and difficulties on this point, and the 
result is this fine edition in three volumes, prefaced by a 


Life of the poet, and with anessay on the reading of his | 


works, glossaria] and other notes, and a carefulindex. In 
fact, the ripest scholarship on this subject has been drawn 
upon to put the reader in full possession of Chaucer’s spirit, 
character and poetic work. The text is founded on the 
manuscript owned by Lord Ejlesmere, which is consid- 
ered much the best that has yet been found. One of the 
best features of this new edition is the arrangement of 
the poems in chronological order, and of the Canterbury 
Tales in the order in which it is supposed Chaucer intended 
them tobe read. The student of the earliest of our English 
poets will tind in these volumes everything needful for a 
comprehension of a body of poetry which, if somewhat re- 
pellent because of the obsolete forms of speech in which it is 
written, is nevertheless rich in many of the finest qualities 


aspects, his power of delineating the character and pict- 
uresque life of his day, his humor and his good sense, are 
so well known as to need no amplification here. Mr. Gil- 
man has used h's large acquirements and educated taste to 
most exellent service in thus adding to an already invalu- 
able library of English poetry the works of cur earliest 
classic. 

Numbers. Deuteronomy. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This 
volume completes Lange's Commentary on the Bible; 
except that the American preface announces that the 
American editor has prepared and is now carrying through 
the press a volume on the Apocryphal books. The whole 
work is comprised in twenty-four volumes. In it have 
co-operated thirty writers in Germany and this country, 
besides the two general editors—Dr. Lange and Dr. Schatff. 
A special interest will be lent to this volume among 
scholars by the fact that the authorship of the book of 
Deuteronomy is just now undergoing a new examination 
in the trial of Dr. Robertson Smith. Dr. Schaff’s preface 
is curiously non-committal: perhaps he did not consider 
that a preface was the proper place in which to commit 
himself; perhaps he is not ready yet to be committed. He 
says: 

“Tt may be doubted whether Presbyteries, Synods and 

General Assemblies are the proper judicatories for the ad- 
justment of purely critica! questions on which the first 
Biblical scholars of the age are at issue among thr mselves, 
and have pot yet reached final conclusions; but, on the other 
hand, a free church, which supports its theological schools 
without ait from tbe S ate, has a perfect right to contro! the 
teaching in the same. There can be no doubt that the 
ultimate result of these controversies will be a clearer in- 
tight into the human growth of the Bible as a literary pro- 
duction, and this, instead of weakening our faith in the 
Divine Scriptures, will only strengthen it in the end ; just as 
the fullest investiga'ion of the laws of nature will lead toa 
more profound admiration of nature's God.” 
Does he think Deuteronomy a later growth, or a Mosaic 
treatise? An appendix by the American editur, Dr. Goss- 
man, vindicates the Mosaic authorship of the book cf Deu- 
teronomy against rectnt criticism ; and the German 
editor, Dr. Schroe:ier, takes the same v ew. 

Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. (Harpers.) This is the 
thirteenth volume in W. J. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare 
for the school-room and the parlor. We have commended 
successively the preceding volumes, and have only to repeat 
the commendation. Of the various editions this stands 
second to none, in our judgment, for popular use. There 
is probably more of critical matter in the notes than most 
readers of Shakespeare will care to use, but they have a 
very simple remedy—namely, not using i1t—while to the 
special student of Shakespeare it is at least sufficient to 
prepare the way to a more thorough study of the great 
dramatist, and meanwhile will give such acquaintance 


| tory. 
, : | graphic a picture of this latest apostle of realism. 
of English genius. Chaucer's love of nature and simplicity | 
and sweetness of phrase when he portrays her various | 





with him as to make intelligible the critical literature and 
the Shakespeareana which the reader of literary maga- 
zines is always likely to meet. In the difficult and delicate 
work of expurgation Mr. Rolfe seeas to us to have found 
the golden mean between the conservative classicism 
which adheres to grossness because it is ‘‘ classical” and 
the morbid squeamishness,which substitutes modern words 
for archaic ones and leaves the substantial idea unchanged. 
He is neither vulgar nor prudish. He defines in the 
preface to the volume the principles om which he has 
acted, and his definition is their sufticient defense. 

A Life Worth Living. Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould. 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. (Randolph & Co). If this 
book had been written expressly as an answer to Mr. 
Mallock’s late inquiry it could not have served more ad- 
mirably the purpose of an answer. It is not \ess significant, 
too, as a commentary upon the conclusion which Mr. Mal- 
lock himself reaches. For the church, out of which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mallock, life is not worth living, was the insti- 
tution which Mrs, Gould spent the best years of her life in 
antagonizing. From 1860 to 1875 her efforts in one shape 
or another were directed toward elevating Italian children 
from the ignorance and degradation in which they were 
born, and in which, but for her intervention, they would 
geow up. How much good her various charitable enter- 
prises in Italy—the Florence Orphanage, the Italo-Ameri- 
can schools, the kindergartens, Sunday-schools, and asy- 
lums—accomplished can never be estimated. The deep 
and wide-spread sorrow which prevailed at the time of her 
death, and which found its freest expression m the native 
press, vestified in some degree to the appreciation in which 
her labors were held. The story of her work—or so much 
of it at least as 1s not told in her own letters —is written 
with a sympathetic hand by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon. 

Studies in Paris. By Edmondo de Amicis, (Putnams). 
This volume of sketches ty the brilliant Italian author 
will be of peculiar interest to those who made their ob- 
servations of the French metropolis at the time when M. 
de Amicis was there—the period of the Exposition. it is 
difficult for any one to say any thing new about Paris, or 
to revive even a fleeting interest in the great show of last 
year, but M. de Amicis, with his quiet apprehension, his 
admirable descriptive faculty, his exuberance of language, 
has succeeded in adding several new and agreeable pict- 
ures of the place and of the phases which it then assumed. 
Chiefly interesting are the cnapters which he devotes to 
Victor Hugo and Emile Zola. In his treatment of the 
former there is an extravagance of sentiment which, how- 
ever much we may admire the great master, and whatever 
allowance we may make for Italiav fervor, verges on the 
absurd. Concerning Zola, however, he is less enthusiastic, 
and for that reason tie sketches which he gives us of the 
man and nis work are the more intelligible and satisfac- 
We do not recollect having anywhere seen so 


Sarah de Berenger, By Jean Ingelow. (Roberts Bros.) 
Whatever else may be said of it, it cannot be denied that 
this book is provided with an extraordinary plot, and a 
motive as original as it is improbable. That a woman 
should blot out her identity for the sake of her children, 
passing as their nurse instead of their mother, is not less 
incredible in life than the narrative of it is unique in 
fiction. It is upon this basis, however, that Miss Ingelow 
has constructed her work, developing the plan, it must be 
said, most ingeniously and consistently—far more consist- 
ently, indeed, than in either of ber previous books—and 
holding the reader's interest unabated until the end. 
Though Hannah Dill, alias Mrs. Snaith, is really the heroine 
of the book, Sarah de Berenger, from whom it takes its 
name, is the dea ex machina. 

Roman Days. From the Swedish of Viktor Rydberg. 
By Alfred Corning Clark. (Putnams) Among the many 
handbooks of Italian art none is better than the one before 
us, from the talented pen of the Swedish novelist and 
scientist. Though limited in its scope, dealing only with 
seven subjects—the Antinous, Venus of Milo, and five 
Roman Emperors—it is yet keenly critical and exhaustive 
in the range of its information. Historically, too, it is of 
value from the side light which it throws upon the charac- 
ter and motives of the persons under discussion. Not its 
least interesting feature are the chapters which present 
the old Roman traditions concerning Peter and Paul. Lhe 
book is adorned with photographic illustrations of the sub- 
jects treated. 

The Messianic Prophecies. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1879. By Paton James Gloag, D.D. (Scribner, Welford 
& Co.). The lectures contained in this volume were 
delivered in Glasgow last winter under the “ Baird 
Trust,’ and present an exhaustive review of the entire 
subject of the Messianic prophecies. If they display less 
original research than Drummond’s treatise on the same 
subject, it is because Drummond left but little in the way 
of research for any one else to do; and if they are more 
conservative, they will not be on that account any the less 
acceptable to readers who have regarded Drummond's 
conclusions with more or Jess distrust. Taking the two 
books together one has a whole library of Messianic infor- 
mation. 

Gleanings of Past Years. By W. E. Gladstone. (Scrib- 
ner). Tbree more volumes of the series already noticed 
in our columns. It is rarely the case that gleanings from 
the periodicals furnish so much grain and so little chaff. 
Volumes five and six are on ecclesiastical, volume seven 
on miscellaneous topics. It does not appear whether any 
more volumes are to appear or not. Some of the ecciesias- 
tical papers are of a local interest; but for the student of 
ecclesiastical movements in England the volumes are al- 
most essential, and they throw not a little side light on the 
present and prospective movements in our own country. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new an delivered 
at the Editorial Roome of this paper will be 
icknowledged in ita earliest subsequent iasur. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
viaing us of any omission in this respect. Ac 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.) 

HOUGHTON, OsGoop & Co. 

S$.—Sealed Orders.........ccccccccseees 

Hy. HOLT & Co. 
Apthorpe, W. F.—Hector Berlioz...........+++++ 2 00 
Rydberg, Viktor Magic of the Middle Ages... 
UNIVERSALIST PUB. CO., BOSTON. 

Adams, J. G.- U mongespeovmen of the Lord’s 

Prayer 


Phelps, E. 


CASs*LL, ‘PETTER & GALPIN. 

Durant, G.—Hygiene of the Voice 

Rouges. Rev. W.—Natural History of the 

Hur at, vw. im ” Little OS a I HR ESEE 

Wray. J.J.—A Man Every Inch.........e+e+se00s 
T. B8. PETERSON & BROS. 


Zola, E.—The Markets of Paris. - ....ccccceees 7% 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Clarke, J. E.—Bayard Taylor. = ........+00 ees 0 
RAD MCNALLY & Co. 

Wilson, J. D.—Sermon to KR. E. C. Council...... 
CHAS. SCRIBS ER’S SONS. 

Baird, H. M.- Rise of the Huguenots. 2 vols... 5 00 

Dodge M. M.—Wans Brinker. .. _........... 1 50 

Smyth, Newman—Old Faiths in Sew Lights.... 1 50 

Williams, S. « ells Chivese Immigration...... 25 


BAKER, VOORHIES & CO. 
Snyder, W. L.—Laws of Keligious Corporations 2 00 
8. C. CASSINO, SALEM. 

Granville, J. M—A Clear Head........-.0. ess 

Music. From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston: Halévy, 
L’Eciair, 35c. ; Joseffy. R., Idylle, 35c.; Suilivan, 
A., Craole Song. 30e. ; Berthold: Tours, My love ’sa 
little fisher maid, 4uUc 


MAGAZINES are »n’s, Blackwood’s, Contem- 
porary, Fortnizhtly, Popular cience, catepentionsl 
Keview, Littell’s Living Age, saturday Mag m. 
Observer Journal speculative Philosophy, i 
Catholic Quarterly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Auerbach is writing his memoirs. 
—Prang’s illuminated cards are winning 

a large sale abroad. 

—The new illustrated Longfellow is not 
receiving indiscriminate praise. 

—Miss Braddon’s thirty-five novels have 
been written within twenty years. 

—A Hungarian scholar has brought out a 
study of the World’s Poet—Shakespeare. 

—The next ‘*‘No Name’”’ novel will bear 
the striking title of ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself.” 

—Worthington, of New York, will repub- 
lish Swinburne’s ‘‘ Shakespearian Studies,” 
Are they worth it ? 

—Matthew Arnold’s new ‘Selections 
from Wordsworth” is a good example of 
‘‘infinite riches in a little room.” 

—The advance volumes of the new illus- 
trated ‘Artist Biographies” have come 
along, and very handsome books they are. 

—Lord Bute has completed, and is about 
to publish, the first translation into English 
of the Roman Breviary of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

—The electric light is to be introduced 
into the British museum reading-room dur- 
ing the winter months. The lamps are to 
be hung high up. 

—Madame Adam has founded in Paris 
a competitor to the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes.”’ ‘*‘ Nouvelle Revue” she calls it, 
and its appearance has created quite a stir. 

—If you want to see a superb book, look, 
say our English Exchanges, at ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Burns,” which gives music as well as 
words, and illustrations as well as a life of 
th e poet. 

—A London edition of the ‘‘ American 
Sunday-School Times ”’ is to be published by 
Hodder & Stoughton. This is certainly a 
good and creditable stroke of American en- 
terprise. We congratulate our Philadelphia 
contemporaries. 

—The “ National Repository ” for Novem- 
ber contains a finely illustrated and well 
written article on ‘‘ Metal Work of all Ages,”’ 
by Mr. Edward C. Taylor, of this city. 
The development of this interesting art is 
outlined with considerable fullness and in a 
very entertaining manner. 

—Foremost among the promoters of 
‘* spelling reform” in England are Mr. Van- 
wyngaerdon Bikkers, Mr. Klaassen, Mr. 
Meiklejohn, Mr. Pagliardini and Dr. 
Schmitz, with a Mr. Arding for secretary. 
They probably feel the need of reform, and 
we suggest they begin with their own names, 

—Robert Carter & Brothers publish a new 
edition of D’Aubigné’s * Reformation in 
the Time of Calvin” in eight volumes, neat- 
ly bound in cloth and put together in a box. 
The pages are printed from the same plates 
as the previous edition, from which it ap- 
pears to differ only in having the one year 
on the title page of all the volumes. This 
work, supplemental to the preceding work 
by the same author—‘‘ The Reformation in 
the Sixteen h Century”—is the standard 
history of this great movement for the stu- 
dent, ani should be found in every histor- 
ical library. 

—People who complain of ministers for 
writing novels should ponder what Charles 
Kingsley said: “‘ know that He has made 





me a parish priest, and that that is the duty 
which lies nearest me, and that I may seem 
to be leaving my calling in novel writing. 
But has He not taught me all these very 
things by my parish priest life? Did He, 
too, let me become a strong, daring, sporting 
wild-man-of-the woods for nothing? Surely 
the education which He has given me, so 
different from that which authors generally 
receive, points out to mea peculiar calling 
to preach on these points from my own ex- 
perience, as it did to good old Isaac Walton, 
as it has done in our day to that truly noble 
man, Captain Marryat.” 

—A work has been begun, apparently in 
Paris, bearing the title of ‘‘Biologia Centrali- 
Americana,” having for its subject the ani- 
mals and plants of Mexico and Central 


America. The editors F. D. Godman and. 


O. Salvin, have been collecting their materi- 
als for twenty years. ‘‘ It is to be issued in 
parts,” says an exchange; “‘sixly of Zodl- 
ogy and twenty of Botany, each consisting 
of about ninety-six pages of letterpress, 
with numerous plates, many colored by 
hand. The colored plates issued with the 
first zodlogical part are of remarkable 
beauty, delicacy and truthfulness to nature. 
The whole work, when completed, will 
rival and perhaps surpass any other of the 
kind, not excepting Humboldt and Bon- 
pland’s. learned collections or Audubon’s 
splendid illustrations. ” 

—Mr. Whittier’s own statement of the 
origin of his poem of ‘Maud Muller” is 
quoted by a correspondent of the Spring- 
field ‘‘ Republican.”’ He was driving with his 
sister through York, Me., and stopped at a 
harvest-field to inquire the way. A young 
girl raking hay near the stone wall stopped 
to answer their inquiries. Whittier noticed 
as she talked that she bashfully raked the 
hay around and over her bare feet, and she 
was fresh and fair. The little incident left 
its impression, and he wrote out the poem 
that very evening. ‘But if I had had any 
idea,’’ he said, ‘‘that the plaguey little 
thing would have been so liked, I should 
have taken more pains with it.” To the in- 
quiry as to the title, *‘ Maud Muller,” he said 
it was suggested to him, and was not a selec- 
tion. It came as the poem came. But he 
gives it the short German pronunciation, as 
Meuler, not the broad Yankee Muller. 








A HANDFUL OF LITERARY TEXT 
BOOKS. 

—Dowden’s ‘‘Shakspere Primer” is just 
the book for the beginner who wishes to go 
deeply and carefully into the study of the 
great English dramatic poet. Its author is 
ove of the most eminent of English Shakes- 
peareans, and a teacher to be followed with 
implicit confidence. 

—Brooke’s ‘Primer of English Litera- 
ture” is the best thing of the kind to be had 
forthe money. The author, Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, is a Lendon clergyman. His 
book is small but full of learning, and writ- 
ten in a style of great beauty and purity. 
It isa model in its way. 

—Morley’s “Short Sketch of English Lit- 
erature” is a capacious volume, amounting 
to a whole history of its subject in the form 
of annals, slightly critical, convenient, 
trustworthy, and good for reference. An 
American edition of it has been prepared 
by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 

—Richardson’s “Primer of American 
Literature ’’ attempts to give a short sketch 
of its subject from the beginning to the 
present time. It is the latest complete treat- 
ment of its subject and fairly well done, 
though it might have been more thorough 
and weighty in the same space. 

—Taine's ‘‘ History of English Literature’’ 
can now be had in one closely printed vol- 
ume, t hough hitherto only accessible in two. 
It is philosophical and critical, interesting 
and instructive, eloquent and original, but 
not always to be depended upon, a French- 
man not being the most truly sympathetic 
judge of English literature. 

—Gilman’s ‘“ First Steps in English Liter 
ature’’ is a little book, adapted to juvenile 
capacity or to adult minds that have not 
been educated. It is simple. clear, compact, 
and in a series of chronological paragraphs 
gives one a good general idea of each of the 
prominent writers who have a place in 
Enghsh history. 

“Tyler’s ‘‘ History of American Litera- 
ture,’’ when finished, will leave nothing 
more to be said up to date. Two volumes 
are already out and a number more must 
be under way. It is exhaustive in its scope 
and scholarly in its method, and a work to 
be read with great enjoyment by the liter- 
ary student—“ read, marked and inwardly 
digested.’ 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


—There was a light frost at Memphis Oct. 
19th. 

—Montauk Point was sold at euction Oct. 
22d, for $151,000 

—The Sultan has prohibited the exporta- 
tion of grain from Turkey. 

—Tbe Emperor of China announces the 
discovery of perpetual motion. 

—Herr von Biilow, German Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, is dead. 

—The Berlin Municipal Council recom- 
mends the adoption of cremation. 

—Snow and ice were reported in many 
places from the Catskills to Texas, Oc’. 25th. 

—Senator Davis is still growing. He has 
ordered a larger chair for the coming ses- 
sion. 

—Henry C. Carey is to have a monument 
in recognition of his work in the field of 
political economy. 

—The jury in the case of Joseph A. Blair, 
after being out ninety hours, brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

—Constantinople is excited in consequence 
of the extensive posting of placards inciting 
the inhabitants to revolt. 

—William Ringgold Cooper, the celebrated 
American forger, has been arraigned in 
London and pleaded guilty. 

—It is said that the Vatican is willing to 
make large concessions in order to secure 
friendly relations with Germany. 

—The siege of Yorktown, Va., was re- 
called by the speeches and other exercises 
of a very successful celebration held on the 
ground Oct. 23d. 

—Sir Francis Hincks, formerly Canadian 
Minister of Finance, has been convicted of 
fraud in signing false returns as one of the 
directors of the Consolidated Bank. 

—The Commission on Reforms in Cuba 
has agreed to recommend that the slaves 
shall be entirely emancipated in seven years 
from the date of the passage of an emanci- 
pation bill. 

—Mr. Holyoake has suggested to Mr. 
Evarts the publication of an official book, to 
be circulated among English workingmen, 
giving full and reliable information about 
public lands. 

—The London ‘ Bookseller” states that 
the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica” has been entirely set up by two 
girls, using Fraser's type-composing and 
distributing machines. 

—Major Greig, the head constable of 
Liverpool, has issued a notice warning peo- 
ple against Mormon agents. He reminds 
such persons that American law prohibits 
polygamy, and that those who practice it 
are liable to heavy fines and long terms of 
imprisonment. 

—Postal cards have been introduced into 
India, but it is very difficult to make the 
natives understand their use. They are 
generally regarded as a compulsory bind of 
paper, upon which a letter is written and 
then is inclosed in an envelope. A native 
official not long ago inclosed in a big cover 
his annual report written on a series of post- 
al cards. 

—The inventor of an air cushion to 
prevent elevator accidents tried it at the 
Parker House, Boston, Mass., recently. 
The invention failed to work, and the news- 
paper reporters and others in the elevator, 
which was allowed to drop from the fifth 
floor, were seriously shaken up, and prop- 
erty damaged to the extent of a thousand 
dollars. 

—The late report of the National Cotton 
Exchange gives the total consumption of 
cotton by Southern mills during the year 
1878-79 as 186,489 bales, against 147,747 
bales the previous year, showing a gain of 
twenty-six per cent. Georgia is by far the 
largest manufacturer, having 160,000 spin- 
dles in operation, North Carolina standing 
second and South Carolina third. Texas is 
the smallest in the whole hst, her consump- 
tion during the past year having been only 
381 bales. 

—The following letter was lately received 
at the Treasury Department from ‘‘ pyburns 
bluff po, Cardin county tennessee”’ : 

“To the commishnur internal revnoo Wash- 
ington dc dere sure 1 haarn a man say thet 
you sed th: t the reduckshun uv the tacks on 
terpacker wood redoose the revnoo this yere 
ten milyuns dollars now we bev to pay the 
same pryce for a plug terbacker we did befor 
the reduckshun uv the tacks and hoo gits the 
benefit uv the reduckshun 1s wot i would like 
to no for it aint us fellers as chaws sure yurs 
with respecks george smith.” 

—Our valued contemporary the “‘ World” 
is just now exulting—for what reason let 
politicians decide—over a letter from ex- 
Secretary Fish, which, it says, though the 
facts hardly bear out the assertion, gives to 





Caleb Cushing all the credit for the Geneva 
Award, * Here is what our contemporary’s 
English namesake, the London ‘ World” 
says: ‘Mr. Evarts is the man to whom the 
Americans owe their triumph i» the Geneva 
Arbitration. His natural caliber and ac- 
quired culture are of the highest order, and 
he is a most delightful social companion.” 

—“‘Truth,” a London journal of such 
critical proclivities that its editor was the 
other day involved in an action for assault, 
he being the plaintiff, thus sums up General 
Grant: ‘‘On the whole, Grant may be de- 
scribed as about the one great gun America 
has turned out since Washington—Lincoln, 
perhaps, and certainly Longfellow, except- 
ed. He is moreover a truer exemplification 
of his country’s genius than either of those 
eminent met. For the typical Yankee is 
Jack of all trades, and has proved an old 
proverb false by being good at many things. 

° He was President from 1869 to 1877. 
He is such a good fellow that one can’t help 
hoping he may be so from 1881 to 1889, 
For Hayes is pledged to one term and one 
alone.” 

—A boy has recently made an extensive 
discovery of Roman coins near Nassenfuss, 
in Styria. Near the high road, about a foot 
and a half below the surface of the ground, 
he found nearly 5,000 coins, almost all cop- 
per, the greater portion in an earthenware 
pot, and the rest lying upon and around it. 
The pot was quite soft, but after a short 
exposure to the air it became quite hard. 
Owing to oxidation and the infiltration of 
clay most of the coins were welded together 
in a shapeless mass, and great pains and 
care were needed to separate them with as 
httle injury as possible. They belong to 
the reigns of Severus, Gallianus, Claudian, 
Aurelianus aud Probus, The largest portion 
belong to these two. There were none of 
Diocletian, so that probably they were hid- 
den shortly before his reign. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 
Ts present exhibition of the American 

Institute opened some four weeks ago, 
and as usual many of the exhibits were notin 
place. Now, however, nearly all the spaces 
are taken, and the large hall at Sixty-fourth 
street presents a very busy and interesting 
scene. The displays of fruit and flowers are 
unusually fine, and have rarely been equaled 
in previous years. For cut flowers large 
boxes of damp sand are provided, that they 
may for a long time be kept fresh and beau- 
tiful. In addition, there are so many potted 
plants as to give that department the ap- 
pearance of a slice from Horticultural Hall. 
Agricultural machinery, though, seems 
rather at a discount, there being but little— 
and nothing new—in this department. A 
handsome case of microscopes by the Indus- 
trial Publishing Co. and an assortment of 
magic lanterns from T. H. Anthony com- 
prise all of the optical ard philosophical ex- 
hibit, which is unusually small. In the 
machinery department are the usual num- 
ber of large steam engines, great lathes, 
curious wood-working tools, etc., and, with 
the exception of a new apparatus for sink- 
ing artesian wells (in actual operation), the 
exhibit does not differ from those of former 
years. Curiously, there is no collection 
of electrical apparatus. A few burglar 
alarms and a single Fuller electric light 
comprised (so far as could be discovered) the 
entire exhibition. A year ago the whole 
building was lighted by electricity, and 
there was a complete arrangement of sev- 
eral of the telephone systems. A model of 
a new device for propelling cars by a mov- 
ing wire rope attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The model is quite a large one, and 
some of the smaller members of the audi- 
ence took a ride on the little car. The ob- 
ject of the device is te enable the car to stop 
and start without shock and to run at any 
speed without injury to either car or rope. 
In this the inventor, Col. W. H. Pame, has 
admirably succeeded. 

The Educational Department is profuse 
with excellent apparatus for the kindergar- 
ten schools, in addition to many appliances 
for the colleges and high-schools. The Art 
Gallery is chiefly devoted to specimens 
of photographic art, and many of the pict- 
ures are indeed remarkable for their beauty 
and sharpness. Some portraits executed in 
crayons, and shown as samples of free-hand 
drawing, are excellent. 

The process which we described in our 
Science and Art column on the Ist inst. 
under the heading of The Chromograph, is 
here shown by four rival competitors for 
the patent as the copygram, the electro- 
grapb, the theikogram, and under some 
other name which we have forgotten. A 
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‘* pulsating pen,’ driven by the foot like a 
sewing-machine, rivals the Edison “ electric 
pen,” and answers the same end. It is cer- 
tainly lighter to write with, and requires no 
battery, with its acids, to spoil clothing. 
This is on show by Ward & Drummond, of 
this city, and next to them is a type-writer 
of a description invented and abandoned 
some eight years ago in England, exhibited 
by Mr. Gardam. A convenience to invalids 
is a device whereby they may move them- 
selves by a small parlor lift from one floor to 
another, by turning a handle inside the 
chamber of the elevatur. Among the print- 
ing presses are the “Standard” and the 
Remington—the first a strong and simple, 
and the second an ingenious and elaborate. 
but complicated, machine, both doing good 
work, but the former, on the whole. being 
best suited to rough usage in job-offices. A. 
Gordon exhibits a new table-distribution, 
Health-lifts there are in plenty to tempt the 
sedentary to exercise. Billings & Co. are 
the only competitors for the piano prize, 
which, considering the undoubted merits of 
the instruments on view, is to be regretted. 
The trades’ show-cases are numerous and 
well arranged, and the magic word ‘ Sapo- 
lio,”” wherewith Enoch Morgan’s Sons par- 
odied ‘‘ Excelsior,” flares in letters of fire 
over tbis section. ‘Cider ”’’ is made in the 
building, and any one desiring to derange 
his system can do so for five cents. An 
amusing and not uninstructive hour may be 
passed in a visit to the American Institute, 
and we heartily recommend our readers to 
try it. It is noteworthy that the articles 
exhibited are samples of actual stock in 
trade, and not made expressly for show, 








NEW PUBLIC SATIONS. | 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The 60th Volume begins with the Number 
ter December, 1879. 














NEW Subscribers to HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
remitting Four Dollars for the year beginning 
with the number for December, 1879, may ob- 
tain, without extra charge, the four previous 
Numbers, containt the early chapters of the 
two serial novels, “* White W ings,” by William 
Black; and ** Mary Anerley,” R Blaci- 
more. It will be necessary to a y the Publish- 
ers, at the tume of making the remittance, if 
the extra Numbers are desired. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year....$4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, * * .. «4 
HARPER'S BAZAR, oe, 8 | see 
The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 
Any TWO, one year ...... -. « 7.00 
SIX subscriptions, one year.. - 20.00 





If I could have but one work for a public 
library I would select a complete set of HAR- 
PER’S MONTHLY.—[CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Jr. 

Each one of these publications, in its pecul- 
iar field, bas no superior in America or Eu- 
rope.—[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Each is pre-eminent in its own department. 
They present an illustrated history of the 
world, the equivalent of an assorted library 
of fiction, useful information and general lit- 
erature.—[{N. Y. World. 

Altogether the three periodicals form a li- 
brary in themselves, and no household wil) be 
without a means of amusement and instruc- 
tion which wisely subscribes for them collect- 
ively.—[ Boston Courier. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City. 


International Review. 


(New Monthly Series.) 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE PARIS SALON. 1879, By Ch. Gindriez. 
ILLUSTR TIONS: Phot gravure No.1. 8&t. 
Mar¢ reaux *Geaius guardins the Secret of the 
“mbd;” No, 2. Léon Perrault’s “ Moses Ex- 
posed on the Nile.” 


THE DARIEN CANAL, By T. W. Osborn. 
THE ART OF CASTING IN PLASTER. i 


by WW. Story. 
THE DAWN OF BETTER TIMES, , = 


bert P. Porter. 
THE ORIuN SA RDO POWER, By. Russell Gray. 
aRY Piiten 


By FY sone Matthews. 
RECENT WNOLISH B 








By G. Barnett Smith. 
t@" Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. Sub- 
scription price, 5.00 a year. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York. 


SK. for nora t, Binte: Legouve’s 
A “ART fi4 o Pore DING.” Compete a ond 
oe owe wee and REM EN e Oe grese 
FELFING Philadelphia, ie Cubllchers 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
Notes on Ratlroad Accidents. By 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., author of 
“Railroads, their Origin and Problems, 
12m0, cloth extra, $1.25. 
The author is an acknowledged authority on 
all questions relating to railroads. He has 
grouped together in this volume interesting 
information and practical suggestions, the 
fruitof many years’ trained experience. 
Also, a third edition of 
Ratlroads, their Origin and Prob- 
lems, 120. cloth, $1 25. 
“A most interesting and important work.”’— 
Rait!way World. 
“Characterized by broad, progressive, liberal 
ideas,” — Railway Review. 
Consumption and How to Prevent it. 
By THomAs J. MAYO, M.D. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Studies in German Literature. By 
BAYARD TAYLOR. Edited by MARIE TAyY- 
LoR. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
Geo. H. BOKER. Octavo, cloth extra, $2.25. 
“These lectures are filled with the light of dis- 
covery, and abound with the must subtie and eug- 
gestive critical analysis. The marks of a 
powerful hand may be discerned tbhronghout. 
. Sogreatis the author’s reverence for irtel- 
lectual superiority that the heroes of his theme 
rise int» dem'gods thr u¢h his mere com panion- 
ship.”—New York Trtbure. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, and sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers. 





ANEW VOLUME AND REDUCED PRICEs. 


‘|Emma Marshall’s Books. 


“ Emma Marshall’s books bave been so univer- 
sally received with favor in America that one 
would be safe in predicting a generous reception 
of any new work she might publish.” 


The Rochemonts. 


A Story of Three Homes. 12m0,836 pages. $1.25 
Job Singleton’s Heir, and other 

Stories, , . Cee 5 aS 
Lady Alice: a Tale, a oe ee 


Joanna’s Inheritance, . ... 1.25 
Life's Aftermath,. ..... 1.25 


Nowadays; or, King’s Daughters, 1 25 
ha oor 72m... SS 


Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal, . 1.25 
Heights and Valleys, ... . 1.25 
Brothers and Sisters, . .. . 1.25 
Helen’s Diary. . . at ae 
Edward's Wife: a Tale cc. 
Christabel Kingscote, . . . . 1.25 
The Old Gateway, .... . 1.25 
Violet Douglas, . . ae 
Milicent Legh: a Tale, ao 
The History of France. Adapted 

from the French, for the use of 

Children. By Mrs. Marshall. 

With 26 Illustrations cog et nn 





For sa'e at the bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


20th THOUSAND. 
A FACE ILLUMINED, 


By E. P. ROE. 


CRITICAL NOTICES: 
New York Observer: 

“ His aim is ab olutely pure and excellent; bis 
ability to realize this in the form of a story that 
commands interest and sympathy is again fur- 
nished ina FACE ILLUMINED.” 

National Quarterly Review: 

“The author's talent as a story-teller is increas- 
tng; his artistic sense is bec ming finer. We feel 
grateful to Mr. Roe for giving us one more proof 
that art can go haod in hand with high moral 
purpose without losing any of her beauty and 
fascination.” 

Advance: 

“ Rich in all that has made Mr. Roe’s other works 
so popular: bold outlines, with occasional touches 
of great delicacy, adventures and sh fting scenes, 
to give variety, piqua cy of ety e, and a sweet 
spirit of charitv pervasive of the whole ” 

Twentieth thousand reached within eleven 
months of publication. 


BROIO TIGL... . 00000000 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
NATURE. Science, has recently Sees sensh 
increased in size, and wil! be found of increasing 
-vaiue to all interested — - Socmmees $7 per avnum. 











Scena 1 cts. for sample co 
MACMILLAN & Co, "50 Bond 8t., New York. 


jifty years upon it. 


“A yuarvel of cheapness.””—Observer. 
“It has no peer, no rival.”—Intelligencer. 


D’Aubigne History: 


| 
| 





D’ Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation in the Time of C4 L- 
VIN. 8vols. Brown cloth. Ina box. | 
Reduced from $16 to. .......... 8 00) 


D’ Aubigne’s History of ‘the 
Keformation in the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. Uv iform with the above. 
5 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box....... 





4 50 


“This is one of the cheapest, as it is un- 
doubtedly one of the best series of volumes 





offered to purchasers. . It was the 
labor of the author's life. 


animated, picturesque and 
No other history of «the Reformation is as 
complete as this, and no other is in any re- 
spect its equal. It has no peer, no rival.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Pictures and Stories of Long 

Ago. By Faith Latimer........... $1 25 
Nellie’s New Year, Rev.E. A. Rand 1 10 
The Signal-Fiag. Mrs. J. F. Hop- 





DD si.0cnnanises s06endepenswetkeseennes 90 
A Crown of Glory. Trowbridge.. 90 
Fifine. Mrs. L.8. Houghton ........ 90 | 
Women Worth Emulating.. ... 80) 
Stony Road Series, 3 books...... 250) 
Apples of Gold. 4:0................ 50) 
Unele Paul’s Stories, 4to......... 50 | 


Daphne Stories, Elmer Lynnde... 1 be 
BumMy BROWS... 2.200200 cccccce sve 
Happy Home Stories.... ......... 25 | 
Books for Our Birdies, 10 books. 1 0 
Bible Stories, 8 books.............. 75 





American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH 
& CO., 900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
beg to announce that they have reor- 
ganized their Stationery Depart- 
ment, and invite attention to their 
complete lines of Note Papers, En- 
velopes, Address Cards, etc. 

Also, to their facilities for the 
execution of all orders for Invitation 
and Visiting Cards, and other En 
graving and Printing. 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS, 
WHITE ROBES. 


A New Sunday School Song-Book of unusual 
beauty. By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. Price 
30 cents. for which specimen Cop'es will be mailed. 
Examine this charming eo:lection when new books 
are needed. Every song isa jewel. 











The newest Operas are 
CARMEN. By Bizet. $2.00. 
FATI*ITZA. By Suppe. $2.00. 
DOCTOR OF ALCANTARA, Eichberg, new 
and enlarged edition. $1.50, 
= OF CORNEVILLE. By Planquette. 
« J. 


PINAFORE, Gilbert and Sullivan. 50 cents. 
SORCERER, a » $1.00. 





The newest Church Music and Singing School 
B oks are 


VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. 0. Emerson, $9.00 
per da zen. 
TEMPLE, Dr. W.0O. Perkins. $9.00 per dozen. 





The newest Voice Training Book is 
EMERSON S VuCAL METHOD. 1.50. 

a pact. complete ana usetul either fur pri- 
vate pupils or classes. 





A new Anthem Book is nearly ready. 
The Musicol Record is always new. 
year, 6 cents per copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 


c. A. DITSON & CO., 

843 ‘roudwar, N. V. 

exceeding|y attractive mu- 

‘ sic, by the best word ine. 

Crownin music writers of the daf. 

£ The publishers consci n- 

tiously recommend _ this 

‘ work to be one of unusual 

T h. excellence. Price, $3 60 pr 

riump dozen. Single sample copy, 
by mail, 30 cents. Specimen 

pages gratiss An edition with words only, 
price. in boards, 10 cen 

F, A. NORTH a CO., Publishers, 
1308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$2.00 per 











A new collection of 150 
Gospel Songs and Hymna, 
with new, appropriate and 








for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents. Teachers. 
Young Peopie sna Ch'ldren. Catal'g’e 


sent free to any address np avplica- 
tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 


He expended | 
The result is a work ir fube, 
captivating. | Senools, — 


cr 


New Books for the Season, 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


H. R Patmer. The finest book for 


Sinsine Classes, Conventions etec.,ever made 
by this popular autbor. 192 large pages. 
Price, $7.50 per dozen by express; 75 cents 


each, if sent by mail. 


THE ORGAN FOLIO. 


By H. P. Danks. A beautiful coll: ction of 
Instrumental Music for the Organ; also, a 
number of cho:ce Sacred and 8 cular vocal 
pieces Contains 128 large pages. Price, by 
mail, $2.00. Liberal discount to teachers, 


THE GLEE CIRCLE. 


By Teo. F. SEWARD. A large and most 
- eful cotlection of Glees, Part-Songs, Cho- 

ruses, e'c., for Musical Societies. Quartette 
Glee Clubs, Singing Schools, Day 
eben $9 per dozen. if sent by 
wail, #1 each 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
_ No. 73 Randolph Street, Chicago, 


THE CINCINNATI 
GALE TTS 


For 1880, 
The Year of Years in Political Events. 


A REPUBLICAN PAPER THAT 
NEVER WAVERS 








But always remains true to sound principles, 

As an Agriculturs! Paper its value may 
| be seen in its Voluminous Correspondence 
|from Practical Farmers. Its Financial 
|} and Market Reports are Standard Author- 
ity. Ask your Agent for Terms. Send 
Postal Card for Specimen Copy. Don’t 
| Hesitate. Send Now. 


3 | Terms of the Weekly Cazette 
o| For 1880. 


Clubs of 3 and upward, including —~ 
DPvcisinw. +es0sed- seepeppanteines .pucene nly $1.25 

Clubs of 60 and upward, including port. 
WD cis cbaccdccnde dsmngnoncesGetbute nly 1.20 

Clubs of 100 and upward, including pont 
age pe ahnebesebibpeners kieaaies cane only 1.15 
Terms of the Semi-Weekly 

For 1880. 

Great Reduction in Rates. 

Clubs of 3 and upward, Including pestens. 
GBER cos coveces cecoaseccocesscesecced nly $2.50 

Ciubs ' ‘30 and upward, including port. 
UWE: . ccaccdpcdestncs cscchakennl bly 2.40 

Clubs of 100 ana upward, Inclading pom 
SUE 1a55-cbticapdockpatisedeobekent niy 2.30 


Every Postmaster in the United ree and Canada 
is agent for the Gazette. Address 


CINCINATTI GAZETTE CO., Publishers. 





True Economy | in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is toget the BEST, the STANDARBD. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 15,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of M ney, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations,Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
ete.. from the Greek, Latun and Modern 
Languages Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. 
For sale by dealers generally, or by muil, 
on receipt of $1.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New Vork. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais avd 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famiites going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses, Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union square, New York. 

EST TEACHERS, 
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cation form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Mast lth §t., oear University PL, N. ¥ 
~$ 0 e e whi'e teachin 
| TEACHERS Eigamontn fur wiltime. Pleasant 
business athome. N_ ce» pitel. Nu expense. Outfit 
\ free. Aderees P.W ZIEGLER & (.. Phila. Pa, 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Loca‘ion unsurpassed in besuty aod bealthful- 
ness. Careful pers: nal attentt np. Logie Shes on 
apy class ip C liege. Rev. ALFRaD Cc, 


Gaon HILL SEMINARY, 
Bridgeport, Coun. 


For Young Ladies. Adoress 
Miss EMLLY NELSON. 





4 PPARATUS and 
FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halis. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., N.Y 
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COCKERY FOR THE MILLION.* 
3y JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 
ALIMENTARY VALUE OF VEGETABLES. 

§ Spo-s vegetable productions of this country are so 

profuse and so excellent that great careshould be 
given to their preparation for the table. While we 
do not advoeate a strictly vegetable diet, we do claim 
that a most hberal use of such products, in the great- 
est variety, is conducive to health and longevity. 
With the exception of the English, we eat more meat 
than any other nation, and receive more nitrogenous 
matters than we can appropriate; in addition to this 
fact, the free use of meat increases the cost of our 
dietary to an extent which we fail torealize. Asingle 
instance will seem to illustrate this fact: in this coun- 
try the workingman earps on an average a dollar aud 
a half per day; in Germany he earns about one third 
that amount, while provisio: s, with the exception of 
milk and bread, cost about one ~hird more; since the 
G:rmap working classes cannot earn enough to buy an 
abundance of meat their diet is largely composed of 
farinaceous and vegetable food; and yet no hardier 
race ever comes to our shcres. On the other band, the 
American workipgman finds it a very difficult matter 
to live comfortably on his wages, aud an inspection 
of his dietary will show the reason why. 

We can safely assert that in nine cases out of ten, a 
cheap meal being called for, the articles purchased 
will show at least three fourths of the sum in hand 
spent for meat, too often tough or of inferior quality, 
and abort one fourth for bread or potatoes. Then 
when the meal is to be cooked the chances are the 
meat will be fried, or broiled, and the potatoes boiled 
separately, and a rc past neither abundant nor satisfac- 
tory will be the result. 
cook would combine less meat, and more vegetables 
and water and seasonings, in a palatableand plentiful 
stew, in which every particle of nutriment would be 
prepared by long continu: d and gentle cooking to yield 
che greatestamount of nourishwent tothe eaters. The 
adaition of water would not only increase the size of 
the dish but would actually augment its power to 
strengthen the body by giving it the liquid volume 
requisite for complete digestion and absorption. 

EFFECT OF COOKING ON VEGETABLES. 

As nearly all vegetables are boiled, we may give the 
changes produced by a temperature of 212° Fahr. on 
their substance as the effect of cooking them. If they 
are subjected to this temperature until they are eata- 
ble their albumen or casein is hardened, their tissues 
sobtened, and their starch grains ruptured. Soft 
water, well salted, is the best for boiling vegetables; 
the action of the salt is to burden their surface suffi- 
ciently to retain their flavors; a lump of sugar added 
while they are cooking improves their taste. 

GREEN VEGETABLES. 

All green and succulent vegetables should be very 
fresh, and should be thoroughly cleansed before they 
are placed on the table; this class includes onions, 
cucumbers, celery, radishes, cresses, and lettuce. If 
they are a little wilted they can be freshened by 
sprinkling them with cold water and jayipg them in 
a cool dark place. Lettuce will keep several days if 
placed on tbe ice soon after gathering, and covered 
witha cloth. All green vegetables are best just before 
they flower, as all their elements are then equally dis- 
tributed. 

ROOTS AND TUBERS. 

These vegetables are in perfection when they are 
ripe, and if carefully stored where they cannot wither 
or decay they are good until they begin to sprout or 
germinate; then their elements have become so far 
chemically decomposed, in o: der to permit the forma- 
tion of the new growth, that they are unfit for use. 
For instance, in a sprouted potato the starch cells are 
quite disorganized, ard the whole substance is watery 
and devoid of uutritious elements. 

If vegetables of this kind are exposed to the air they 
part with more or less of their natural moisture, and 
become soft and shrunken ; all roots aud tubers are 
improved by being laid in cold water for an hour or 
two before cooking. Frost-bitten vegetables should 
be laid in cold water until the frost forms around them 
in a thin film. 

POTATOES. 

Everybody is familiar with the fact that Sir Walter 
Raleigh carried potatoes from this country to Ire- 
land, but everybody does not laugh over the fact that 
the disgusted great man ordered the plants to be 
rooted out of his garden because he did not like the 
* little green apples” they bore, and so unconsciously 
developed their bidden resources. 

As great a favorite as this vegetable is we do not 
begin to know in how many ways it can be served. 
Besides our usual ways of sending it to the table, 
boiled, baked, fried, aud stewed, it can be miade into 
pies, cakes, bread, puddings, fritters, soufflées, dump- 
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lings, cheese, biscuits, muffins, omelettes, soup, yeast, 
wine, and beer. 

Choose heavy, even-sized potatoes, with pink skins, 
| and for wiater use the round varieties. Those show- 
ing greenish spots near the skin have been grown too 
near the surface of the ground, and are less wholesome 
and palatable than those planted deep. Waxy pota- 
toes are less palatable aud digestible than mealy ones, 
but more hearty, because they remain longer in tbe 
stomach; in regions where potatoes form the chief 
diet of the working classes they are eaten underdone, 
i. e., witha ‘‘bone in them,” because for the reason 
already given they are more satisfactory to the appe- 
tite. Ten pounds of potatoes with plenty of butte1- 
milk, or some dried or suited fish, ora little bacon, 
make up the daily sation of Iri-h farm laborers. 

HOW COOKING AFFECTS POTATOES. 

The putritive value of potatoes is not materially 
affected by the differeut ways of cooking them, unless 
they are wasted in peeling; when poiutoes are peeled 
before cooking, unle-s they are large and very thinly 
pared, the waste is about one fourth, and as most of 
the mineral elements lie next the >kin they are gener- 
ally cutaway with it. Tbeanalysis of potatoes boiled 
in their jackets shows tbat they contain deuble the 
quantity of the salts of potash which remains in those 
that have been pecled; besides this imporiant iact, 
potatoes boiled in their jackets do not waste more 
than an ounce ina pound. The waste in baked pota- 
toes if peeled is about one fourth; if they are eaten in 
their skins there is but little wasie. Baked potutoes 
should be served the moment they are soft; after 
that the steam which escapes in the bursting of the 
starch cells begins to condeuse, and is absorbed by the 
mealy substance of the vegetable until it becomes 
sodden and Leavy; if bakeu potatoes are served at 
the right point cf cooking they are perfectly digesti- 
ble and wholesome; they should never be placed ina 
covered dish, nor aliowed to stand an instant after 
they are done. 

ltis a very easy matter to bave mealy boiled pota- 
toes. Let them be well washed witha brush and cold 
water, a ring pared off all around them, and then 
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steadily until they are quite teuder, then drain off the 
water, cover them with a clean towel folded several 
times, and set them a little off the fire for five minutes. 
Tnis will make them mealy; aud by putting them 
where they will keep hot they will not grow watery 
if they stand for hours. 

Avy cock who will take the trouble to follow these 
directions for potatoes aud wil) then broil a steak 
over a Clear, hot fire, turning it often enough to pre- 
vent burning aud seasoning it after it is done, can 
serve a perfect meal. If a cook will do these two 
things well she will be worth teaching more difficuit 
dishes aud will be a credit to ier instructor. 

SALADS. 

Thanks to the example ot our foreign-born citizeus, 
we ure beginning to make a liberal use of salads aud 
to appreciate their bygieuic importance. Our fields 
and gardens produce mavuy excellent salads sponta- 
neously, and others are very easy to cultivate. 
Among the best known salad-herbs are Gaudelion, 
salsity, cnhervi', or Cicely-the-sweet, borage, mint, 
sorrel, fennel, marshmallows, tarragou, Chives, duisy 
leaves, mustard, cress and burnet, or pitnpernel; mush- 
rooms, horseradish, celery, chicory, corn-salad, pastur 
tiums, young hop-sbouts, lettuce, youug onions, toma- 
toes and cucumbers, belong to the cultivated salads; 
both kiuds are equally valuable for samtary and 
nutritious purposes. All these ure rich iu mineral salts. 
The effect of the pungeut kinds is to excite the flow 
of salivaand gastric juice, thus promoting the diges- 
tion of heavier toods; those which have a solid struct- 
ure, such as cucumbers, should be catea early iu the 
day in order to insure the digestion of their fibers. 

All salads should be very carefully washed iu several 
waters and then shaken dry iu a clean towel; they 
should be torn apart with the fingers aud vot cut with 
a kuife, and should be prepared just before the meal 
is ready, as they wilt by standing. 

Besides these plain green plauts sulads are often 
made of cold bviled vegetables, and the remains of 
cooked meat, fish, poultry and game; they are dressed 
with salt, pepper, vinegar, mustard aud oil, or melted 
butter aud cream, to suit the taste of their con- 
sumers. 

The regulation French salad dressiug is co nposed 
of three parts of salad oil to one of viregar, with a 
palatable seasoning of pepper aud salt. 

A mayonnaise is made of eggs, oil, Vinegar, mustard, 
pepper and salt; its effect upun the system is both 
stimulating and nutritious. Rich cream can be sub- 
stituted for oil in salads, but it is neither so palatable 
or wholesome. The prejudice against oil is unfound- 
ed; itis a pure vegetable fat, wholesome aud nutri- 
tious in the highest degree. Good salad oils ure free 
from apy unpleasant taste or odor; their color is 
greenish-yellow, and their consistency about that of 
dripped honey. The oils made iu Spain, Portugal 
and Italy are richer and of intevser flavor than those 
prepared in France. 








—If one only wished to be happy this could be 
readily accomplished; but we wish to be happier 
than other people; and this is almost always difficult, 
for we believe others to be happier than they are. 





—[{ Montesquieu. 








SUPERFICIAL NEATNESS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

N° doubt many thiuk there has been quite enough 
+ said and written on the importance of thorough 
and systematic cleanliness in every department of 
household care and economy. We by no means desire 
to advocate the distressing neatness which must make 
those who practice it drudges and slaves, as well as 
make the home where it is practiced a place more thau 
all others to be dreaded and avoided. Besides we 
have little confidence in that neatness which is prac- 
ticed with a flourish of trumpets. We have had occa- 
sion tv know that a display, an effort to call’ the 
attention of everyone to wonderful labors and sur- 
passing neatuess resulting therefrom, is very likely 
to be found after all not more than an outside show. 
The work that is too loudly blazoned will seldom bear 
a rigid investigation. That which is done thoroughly, 
but guietly, is the work that has unassailable founda- 
tions and is perfectly fiuished in every department. 

We most earnestly desire tu show to the young, par- 
ticularly, how truly a perfect ueatness, pervading 
every portion of a woman’s work, instead of increas- 
ing labor eventually lightens it. 

Let this mode of working, or having work done, be 
so confirmed as to be a second nature and the mistress 
of the family need have no fears. Guests who may 
come to her unexpectedly will not disturb ber ¢ qua- 
uimity. She is well assured that the home machinery 
is in perfect working order, that there need be no un- 
easiness, or excitement. She knows her table, how- 
ever simply provided, will be neat, and the food which 
is to be set before her husband will be the best she 
can afford. What is good enough for him who fur- 
nishes the means of providing is good enough for any 
guest, however honored. 

It is a recognized law in the family that her 
house, from cellar to garret,. must be kept in 
order always—not by fits and starts—and all 
parts of the work well doue at the proper time. If 
this mode of keeping house has been the rule from 
the beginning, the lesson of sysiematic labor and 
thorough neatvess, though at first hard to learn aud 
practice, once mastered, will have borne rich fruits. 
Unexpected guests may, of necessity, increase the la- 
bor, but far less than in unmethodical, unregulated 
families. Tne mistress’s face is unclouded. She meets 
her guests cordially and calmly. No servant rushes 
about wildly to see if rooms are aired and dust-d, 
and in proper order. The friends are shown to their 
apartwents without one doubt on the part of their 
hostess but they will find a cordial welcome in the 
neatness and cheerful appearance of the room as the 
door is thrown open. No mysterious, anxious glances 
pass between mistressand maid, no hastily-wbispered 
question or direction is seen, which the guest can 
easily interpret in this wise: 

“Is everything right in the chamber?’ Or, “ Run 
quick and see if we have enough for dinner to go 
round.” 

So where the true kind of unfailing neatness reigns 
there will be found peace and contentment. Once 
start the machinery on the right track, with all parts 
skiilfully lubr.cated by the kindly, watchful care aud 
supervision of the mistress, aud one sees the work go 
on with av ease and celerity that can never be found 
wheu the labor is performed superficially, and with 
insufficient supervision. 

We know there are so-called housekeepers who sit 
in their parlors and, calling a servant to their side, 
give their directions for marketing, aud feel that their 
household labors for the day end there. They never 
spend a few moments in personal inspeciion. If the 
food comes on the table in anything like a comfortable 
condition they are content. But is that the sum total 
of her duties, as the mistress of a family, the custo- 
dian of the means the husband places in her hands to 
secure the comfort of his home, but with the expecta- 
tiou that it wili be carefully expended, and uothing 
wasted? No matter how skillful the cook may be, is 
it not well that her mistress should quietly inform her- 
self that there isno extravagance or waste? These 
are not inevitable for the best meal ever prepared. 

Aud atter the meal has been partaken of, does care 
cease? Who will skillfully gather up the fragmevts, 
that nothing be lost? Not one servantin a hundred 
—and that is a low estimate—will give this point any 
atteution if her wistress does not superintend, or give 
the matter enough thought to see that her directions 
are obeyed. For how many weeks will thesweeping, 
and particularly the dusting, be thoroughly done un- 
less the girl knows full well that ber employer “‘looketh 
well to the ways of ber bousehold,” and will surely 
find out any shortcomings that may be iudulged in? 
How much time or labor will a girl save herself by at- 
tempting to slight her work? For one day she may 
secure a few minutes, but retribution waits closely on 
untaithfulvess. She will find one day’s neglect dou- 
bles, or manifestly increases, her labor for the next. 

The thoruugh neatness which we advocate is not 
simply for the pleasiog of the eye or for present com- 
fort. Health as well as pride calls for it. Careless- 
ness, if unnoticed, goes on from one item of neglect to 
another; andit is astonishiug how short a time elapses 
before even the most easy and inefficient housekeeper 
will begin to marvel what can bave filled the whole 
house with impure air aud disagreeable odors. Even 
then she may not dream that lack of careful watch on 
her part has tempted to untidiness on the part of her 
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maids. A child is taken ill, grows worse, dangerous 
symptoms are developed, and, in spite of energetic 
treatment on the part of the physician and unceasing 
nursing by the mother—now roused to activity—it 
dies. Another fallsin the loveliness of early childhood. 
The mother is next prostrated, but fears for the hus- 
band and children still left; she struggles back to life, 
the wreck of her former self. It may be sbe lives to 
see other woes come upon her. 

The physicians call it diphtheria, and talk of care- 
lessness on the part of the builders of the house, bad 
draining, imperfect sewerage; and no doubt in many 
instances they are correct. But were they at liberty 
to make close investigation we think they would be 
amazed. It would not be considered quite proper for 
a family doctor. however trusted and familiar, to look 
behind the flour barrel, to pull out the meat barrels 
in the cellar, to examine the safe and open the refrig- 
erator, to start back in blank astonishment at the 
odor that assails him. Let him look closely into those 
places, «nd, while he may bear witness against poor 
drains and deficient sewers, he certainly would feel 
that careless housekeeping and unfaithful servants 
have had an equal share in bringing sorrow into the 
house and blighting the parents’ hopes. There are 
very many most excellent housekeepers; a multitude 
who are cn)pably careless. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

A Subscriber from Indiana inquires how to remove 
mildew from white muslin. 

To be successful and do no injury to the cloth the 
mildew sbould be extracted as soon as it is discovered, 
Itis almost impossible to remove it if long unattended 
to without serious injury to the garment. Mix soft 
soap and finely-powdered starch with half the 
quantity of salt and the juice of a lemon. It should 
be as thick as paste. Wet both sides of the cloth with 
this preparation and spread the cloth on the grass. 
Let it lie there day and night till the mildew disap- 
pears, renewing the paste two or three times a day. 

Or, put salt into tomato juice and wet the stain in 
that. Spread the cloth on the grass, renewing the 
salt and tomato juice as before till the mildew disap- 
pears, then rinse in clear water and boil and bleach 
with the other clothes, 

Ur, moisten a piece of soap and rub over the spot, 
then spread whiting over the soap, lay on the grass in 
a hot sun, and as it becomes dry wet the spot and 
fr m time to time renew the soap and whiting. 

Mrs. M. C. has a large collection of house-plants; 
says “ they grow quite nicely but do not blossom. My 
begonias, geranium and fuchsias have budded but 
never blossom, being blighted before arriving at ma- 
turity. Can you tell me what is the cause and what to 
do for them? Also how to make them branch out 
broadly instead of shooting up, tall and ungainly, and 
also how to free them from insects.” 

Your plants evidently bave not enough sunlight. If 
you cannot give them that they will return you but 
few, if any, blossoms, and will grow tall and awkward, 
with little tendency to tbrow out side-branches, But 
they will do better if you cut them back—* pinch 
back ’’—from the top, and they will tend more to side- 
branches. The insects on your plants should be 
watched carefully and destroyed before they get pos- 
session, or the plants will soon die. If you can put 
them in a close closet, or close out-building, where it 
will be safe to set a pan of coals, and, throwing a quan- 
tity of fine-cut tobacco on the coals, close the door 
quickly, the smoke will destroy the lice. 

A. S. asks for a receipt for pickled oysters. 

Select one hurdred large oysters, strain them and 
see that none of the shell adheres, and put oysters 
and liquer into a porcelain kettle; add salt, if neces- 
sary. Heat very slowly till the oysters are scalding 
hot, but do not bring them to the boiling point. Then 
take them up cirefully with a clean perforated skim- 
mer and put them away to cool. Add to the liquor 
that remains in the kettle one pint of white wine vin- 
egar, one dozen small blades of mace, two dozen 
whole cloves, two dozen whole black peppers, and 
one large red pepper broken up in fine bits. Let this 
boil up for a minute when the oysters that have been 
set aside are almost cold, then pourit over them while 
scalding hot. Cover closely the jar in which they are 
and put intoacool place. The next day pour them 
into glass jars with good tight tops closely screwed 
on. Keep inacool, dark place. Small pint jars are 
the best, as when opened the oysters should be used 
atonce. They will keep two months with ease. 

It is very little trouble for every housekeeper to put 
up all the pickled oysters needed for her family, and 
by so doing she is sure of the purity of the materials 
used, besides saving nearly half the price of those she 
buys. Most of the vinegar used by those who pickle 
to sell is adulterated and very unwholesome. Try a 
little of the liquor from pickled oysters which you 
buy by dropping it upon a brass or bell-metal kettle, 
and if sulphuric or pyroligneous acid has been put in 
the vinegar the metal will instantly turn a bright 
green. 

A reader of the Christian Union requests some good 
receipts for fried oysters. 

Wipe perfectly dry, dip in well-beaten yolk of 
egg, then rollin cracker-dust, or cracker rolled fine 
and sifted; fryin boiling Jard. When done drain dry, 
and Jay on paper in @ sieve to absorb all the grease. 
Serve hot, seasoned with pepper and salt. If the oys- 
ters are large, a second application of egg and cracker- 





dust improves them, and some use one-third butter and 
two-thirds lard for frying. Large oysters are very 
good fried carefully a delicate brown without dipping 
them in either cracker-dust or batter. 

If the oysters are very smell pour them and a part 
of the liquor into a pan of crackers rolled fine. Let 
them stand a few minutes, add a little salt and pep- 
per, and mold them into little cakes, two or three 
small oysters in each cake; rollin dry cracker dust 
till well incrusted, avd fry a clear, delicate brown in 
hot butter and lard or beef drippme. 

Oysters fried plain—that is, without cracker crumbs 
or batter—are nice served on toast and enough boiling 
hot cream poured over to cover them or to soak the 
toast. Haifa tablespoonful of flour wet to a paste in 
cold water and put to the cream with two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter just as it begins to boil, and a well- 
beaten egg added before pouring over the oysters, is 
a great improvement to oysters cooked in this way, 
Cold slaw, chopped pickle, chow-chow or grated 
horseradish shou'd be served with fried oysters unless 
they have a cream dressing. 
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A LULLABY. 
By H. W. M. 
| Y five o’clock, at the window pane, 
A soft voice whispers. *‘ Lorraine! Lorraine!” 
*Tis the wind all ready to fly 
Far over the sea, 
So be says. ** Good- by, 
My little baby.” 
Ever so far and ever so wide 
His swift feet run with the changing tide. 
No one half so busy as he, 
Working might and main, 
Far over the sea, 
For little Lorraine. 
For he gathers the summer showers ; 
Ard he wasbes the dusty flowers: 
Merrily whistling as he goes, 
*“* None on the lea 
Not even the rose 
Like little baby.” 
And when night comes, with its dusky wings, 
He burries him bome an4 softly sings: 
“T bring you sweer sleep 
From over the sea, 
While the angels keep 
My little baby.” 
THE DRAGON ON THE FAN. 
By Epwarp A. RAND. 
“7 OU may may make meapaper fan, with a bam- 
boo handle, and paint a cat on the fan.” 

Granpa Chow, the fan-maker, looked up at the 
speaker, and as he looked he almost fainted. 

Why—why—it was the great, round, fat mandarin 
that was carried by Granpa Chow’s shop every day in 
bis cushioned chair! The bearers jounced him up and 
down asif he were a gutta-percha bowl. Grandpa 
Chow did not know his name, only that he was some 
great man whom they had learned to call ‘‘the man- 
darin.”’ 

Ana now this great man had actually ordered a fan! 
It is true the fan was of a cheap kind, but then it was 
ordered by a mandarin, and people seeing him gointo 
the shop might think it worth while for them to go. 

“ And I would like to have the fan as soon as pos- 
sible,” said the mandarin. 

** You shall have it, you shall have it,” said Grandpa 
Chow, rubbing his hands and bowing very low. His 
grandson, Pekee—little fool—he got up and herubbed 
his handsand bowed very low, as if it took more than 
one to tell the mandarin he could have a very cheap 
fan. The otber grandson there, Shang, he looked re- 
spectful, but minded his business, and cut some yel- 
low paper into golden fans. Then the mandarin rolled 
like a bow! out of the shop, roiled like a bow] into his 
chair, and then the porters jounced him like a bow] 
down the street. 

For a few minutes there was a wondering silence in 
the fan-maker’s shop. Nobody could speak for as- 
tonishment because the great mandarin had been in. 
Grandpa Chow was so affected that he was obliged to 
go home and tell his wife. 

** Boys, I must be out a little while. You may at- 
tend to customers.” In afew moments a little fellow 
came hobbling over the threshold. ‘‘ Who is that?’ 
asked Pekee. ‘‘ Oh, that Ow Yang! He is always 
bothering. You may wait on him, Shang.” Shang 
looked up, and gave the litle hobbling cripple a 
friendly smile. 

Ow Yang looked all round, He liked to come into 
the fan-maker’s shop, especially when Grandpa Chow 
or Shang wasthere. Pekeehe did not fancy. How 
pleasant was the fan-maker’s shop that morning, es- 
pecially in the light of Shang’s smile. Fans, fans, 
fans, fans, all around him! What wonder, when 
everybody in China uses fans, both men and women? 

There were fans of paper and fans of silk. There 
were fan-handles of ivory and fan-handles of sandal- 
wood, and fan-handles of bamboo. There were fans 
with kingfishers on them, fans with lions, fans with 
butterflies, fans with dragons, in short, fans with 
every kind of animal pictured upon them. There 
were fans, too, with verses on them, funny verses, 
solemn verses, verses for the young, verses for the old, 











for boys, for girls, for everybody. 


—————— 


“And do you wanta fan?” said Shang, smiling and 
bowing as if to the mandarin himself. 

“Well, yes,” said the bewildered Ow Yang, “I guess 
—I guess I will take a fan of paper, witha handle of 
bamboo, and you may put a cat on it.” 

* All right; you shall have it, and the cat shall be 
the very latest style of fan-cat.’’ 

‘*What a cheap order!” said Pekee, when Ow Yang 
had goue out. 

“*It was the same as the mandarin's, Pekee.” 

“Oh well, if he had been a mandarin that would have 
been another thing. Shang, Iam going to make 
something out of my acquaintance with the manda- 
rin. He hasaclerksbip to give away, I hear, and I 
am going to apply for it ” 

The idea! ‘“ My acquaintance with the mandarin ”™! 
Going to apply fora clerkship! 

Tt was just like Pekee to write this note: 

‘*Most favored son of Heaven: I was very glad to 
become acquainted with you, this morning. I will 
make you a beautiful fan. You can tell it, because it 
will have my initial, P. on it. I hear that you have a 
clerkship to give away. I would like toapply forit, 
and very humbly hope I may get it. Yours on the 
ground, PEKEE. 

“To the most favored son of Heaven.” 

Pekee hoped the mandarin would come to the door 
when he delivered the note, and he had in readinessa 
tremendous bow that he had been practicing an hour. 
A servant came, and the bow was bestowed upon 
him. Alas! when Pekee gave it he slipped, and fell on 
bis nose ! 

“Who was that at the door?” asked the mandarin. 

“Some little fool,” said the servant. ‘ He left this 
note fer you.” 

‘“Humph! he wants a clerkship.” 

When Pekee returned, he found on his bench a neat 
little fan with a cat painted on it. “The very fan 
that Ow Yang ordered. What does he want it for? 
He can’t pay forit. I will ornament it for him.” 

He gave the cat a bigger mouth, put in some fero- 
cious teeth, lengthened her claws, made her tail bigger, 
and then twisted it, clapped a pair of wings upon her 
back, and there was a dragon, almost. ‘She needs a 
mouthful of fire. There! A dragon,Ow Yang. All 
for the price of a cat,” said Pekee. Carelessly the ar- 
list put a P amid the twists of the tail, as was an ar- 
tist’s privilege. Seeing his mistake in this case, he 
covered it up with a few fancy flourishes. He dropped 
his work and went to his tea. Pekee laughed. * Ow 
Yang won't know who did it,”’ he thought. 

It was now twilight. Grandpa Chow came along to 
Pekee’s desk. ‘‘Hum, hum; where is that fan for the 
mandarin I left here? Oh, I have found it. leant 
see it distinctly, but it is all right. Take this,” hesaid 
to a boy, “to the mandarin’s, and make six bows 
when you deliver it.” 

Bows and fan were all delivered ; and didn’t that 
mandarin roar with rage? Fat as be was, he thrashed 
round tbat room like a walrus in a menagerie-tank ! 
‘Who put this dragon here?” he shouted. * Ah, what 
is this? The letter P? It is somebody whose name be- 
gins witb P. The scoundrel!” 

While the mandarin was tearing round and bellow- 
ing, Pekee, having eaten his supper, was on his way to 
the fan-maker’s. He went to his bench the very first 
thing. 

*““Pekee, I sent the mandarin’s fan up to him. I 
found it on your bench,” said Grandpa Chow. 

Pekee’s breath almost went from him, and it seemed 
as if his pig-tail would stand right up! His wits did 
not wholly leave him. 

“What do yousay? The mandarin’s fan? You have 
lighted the lamps since I left; and did I see, as I came 
along, a fan on Shang’s desk? Isn’t that it? Have 
you not made a mistake? Wasa dragon on mine?” 

“A dragon? My! Rectify that mistake at once,” 
he said to the errand-boy. ‘ Here, run to the manda- 
rin’s and hand this fan, asking for the other, saying it 
was a mistake. Make as many bows as you can.” 

Pekee knew it was all rignt with the second fan as 
be saw it on Shang’s desk, and now knew it was the 
one ordered by Ow Yang, whose style was like the 
mandarin’s pattern. 

‘“‘No harm done,” said Pekeeto himself. “The man- 
darin won’t know. I can say the fan was made by 
an acquaintance outside the shop, and accidentally 
left on my desk.” 

The errand boy doubled himself up half-a-dozen 
times at the mandarin's door and exchanged fans. 

“And this,” said the mandarin, “is like ‘that I or- 
dered. But what is this verse? 

“* This cute little fan, 
It is for Ow Yang, 

And sent with the love 
Of his dear Shang.’ 

‘“‘Here! Call that boy back,” he said to the servant. 
“ Ask him who Ow Yang and Shang are.” 

“Favored son of Heaven,” said the servant, return- 
ing, “he says Ow Yang is a little cripple for whom 
the fan-maker lately made a fan, and Sbhung is a boy 
in the shop.” 

“ Now ask him if any one works at the shop whose 
name begins with a P.” 

‘Favored son of Heaven, it is Pekee.” 

“Humph! Now we have it. We will see about 
young Pekee to-morrow. But this Shang; what a 
nice writer he is. He would make a nice clerk for 
me.” 





The next day the round mandarin came rolling into 
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the fan-maker’s shop. And was there not ascene to 
be witnessed then? Was not Pekee sorry that his 
name began with P? And was not his companion 
glad his name was Shang? 

For, between you and me, next month Shang will 
become clerk of a “favored son of Heaven.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

Several letters have come to me from friends of 
yours, who are very much troubled because you and 
other young people do not read more good books. At 
first 1 thought they might be mistaken about the kind 
of reading they suppose boys and girls select, for I 
found tbat the young folks about me were reading 
Greene's History, Motley’s Histories, Taine’s English 
Literature and very good poetry. But after all I 
aw afraid you do not know how very important it is 
that you feed yourself well. You know you are 
made up of what you take in, do you not? Iam not 
speaking of your body when I speak of you, for that is 
only your shell. What you read and think about, 
what you listen to, that is what makes you. If you 
listen to, and read, what 1s low, profane, vulgar, 
foolish, you will grow low, profane, vulgar, foolish. 
Notallat once. One dinner, one week’s meals even, 
do not expaud a little boy intoa big man, but they 
belp todoit. One oath, oue bad word, one silly story, 
helps to make you like itself. It is said that when an 
account of a remarkable suicide or murder is pub- 
lished in the newspapers we may expect to hear of a 
number very soon, because prople who read such 
things are excited to do the same thivgs. 

Now you would not think chat anyone could have 
time to read what is bad or pour wheu there is such a 
quautity of interesting matter «hich is instructive 
aud elevating. Just think how much there is of ex- 
citing adventure for the boys, iu the stories of the 
men who have gone into strange lauds, upon moun- 
tains, under the sea, and dug down into the earth; 
bow much that 1s lovely for the girls, in the stories 
of noble women who have made life a blessing to 
thousands to whom it would have been nothing but 
evil; how much of wonderful beauty there is described 
in books about birds, flowers, trees, rocks, aud what 
a host of stories in prose and in verse that are good 
for the mind and tbe heart. 

Now, Iam not going to fill my letter with this sub- 
ject this week, for I expect to say some more about it 
several times, and I want your help. 

Please (when my little folks say please I always try 
to do what they ask me), every one of you, write me 
something of a good book you have lately read. Tell 
me its name and whati! isabout. If you have time 
for two, tell me of a good book for Sunday and one 
for other days. I like to bave Sunday better than 
any other day, so I Jike to have books that help me 
have a special day with Jesus; books about people 
who have tried to be like him, and have loved him 
very much, and books about wuat God is doing in the 
world to make it better. I havea friend, a minister, 
who is very fond of books and of children, and I be- 
lieve he 1s uever so happy as when he has a group of 
children around him and a pile of books on his lap to 
show aud read tothem. Aud he knows such a lot of 
nice books! When he comes here our youug people 
always have atreat. He has sent mea letter telling 
me of some books which he finds the childrer lke, 
and after I hear from some of you I shall let you read 
it. I have a mind to write a letter to your fathers 
and mothers. Will you give it to them if I do? 

If any of you think you have no time to read, per- 
haps you will chavge your mind after you read this 
letter from Looey. First let me tell you that I have 
received a circular from the Rey. J. R. Miller, Rock 
Island, lil., giving information about a plan for pur- 
suing home study in asystematic way. There is a fee 
of fifty cents a year to cover expenses of postage, etc., 
and of course students provide theirown books, It 
looks like a very good plan. 

LONGLOOK FARM, Columbus, Neb., Oct. 9, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You can not imagine how glad I was to receive your kind 
letter; 1 coulda’t wait until 1 got bome to read it, so 1 read 
it riding out, and drove at the same time. [ will surely try to 
get some subscribers for the Christian Union now. 

You ask me to teil you about my farm life. I am a regular 
farmer girl. I Leip plant corn, narrow, drive the harvester, 
baul pumpkius, and this year | did all the taking in and 
putting up about three hundred ions of hay, and helped 
drive the vay-sweeps. About all that can be seen of me in 
the pay field is a big sun- bonnet on a nigh horse rake. 

One winter I herd: d in the corn-stacks; herded cwenty-five 
heifers; they all bad names—and knew their names, too. 

This is the picture I made in the mornings: the heifers 
tramping along io single file, Lightfoot leading, and I brought 
up the rar mounted on an Indian pony, with a big coat on, 

histury non pocketand a Latin grammar iu the other, 

nd on behind me in the saddle my pet cat, * Benny Builer”’ 
he could rice a horse as well asi could). Wasn’t ita queer 
picture? | studied all my lessons in the field toat winter, 
and recited them athnome in the evening. 

I ride horseback a great deal without saddle or blanket. 
The boys say | look tik a“ wild Indian.” 

I scould like very muco to correspond with Marion, if I 
bad her full address, as we bo.b live on afarm. 1 guess ve 
both work pretty bard, but | guess we are as happy as chil- 
dren who do not work atail. Don't yuu toink so? 

l send my love to Mr.—Oh !—1 mean tne “ Professser,’”’ and 
the cousins, and r main 

Your affectionate Farmer Girl, 


Looey. 
Yes, Looey, 1 do thik you are much happier than 





children who do no work. When I see the Professor 
I will give your love to him, or perhaps when he sees 
this letter in print he will take it. 





Some one says that we are almost always sure to find 
what we are always looking for. If that is true, when 
we all set to work looking for golden'deeds and 
pleasant words we shall be sure to find them, and 
while we are looking for them I think we shall be 
more likely to keep sweet tempered and act kindly 
ourselves. Who will lead off in this quest? Come to 
think of it, I can speak first. Forso many generous 
things come right to my desk I have only to take some 
of your letters from tbeir place and copy from them 
to make a very bright page. For instance, one of 
your friends tells me he has some twenty-five varieties 
of ferns and leaves left over from last year’s pressing 
which he would gladly send to some one who would 
like them. 

And here is a letter from a very thoughtful boy: 

SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, Oct. 8. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My sister wrote to you not longago about sending the 
Christian Union and * Youth’s Companion ” to somebody. I 
waut totell you why I did not write myself, as I take the 
paper. I tried to write, but made so many mistakes that I 
knew you would not accept such a letter as that. So I got 
her to write. She receiveda letter from a lady in Michigan 
giving the name and address to send the papers'o Abouta 
week after, she received a letter from a lady in Massachusetts 
sating that she knew of a lady in West Virginia who woulda 
like to have the paper ever so much. She bad the inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, and has never be: nu out of her chair since. 
I was so sorry I could not send it to her. But I am going to 
try to get somebody else to send it. 

Your nephew, CHARLIE R. 

What do you think of otir having a Committee on 
Exchanges to whom we can send the names of those 
who have papers and magazines to give awxy and 
those who want them, and so have the business sys- 
tematically done? Who would like to serve on such 
a Committee? AUNT PATIENCE. . 








THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
GIGGLING GEESE AGAIN. 
w= the Professor came in the Christian Union 
office the other morning the editor looked at 
him sternly. 

“Dear me!” said the Professor, meekly. 
the matter now ?”’ 

‘Matter enough,” said the editor. ‘*Read that let- 
ter,” and be pushed over to the Professor a formidable 
sheet of legal cap. The Professor took out his specta- 
cles, polished them, put them on his nose, unfolded 
the sheet—and this is what he read: 

QUACK, QUACK, QUACK. 

In the Christian Union of September 10th was an article en- 
titled ‘* Giggling Geese,’’ which in parts was very true and in 
others alittle severe. In the first place, the Society did not 
choose its name; it was kindly given them, asthe Professor 
says. Had they chosen one for themselves it would undoubt- 
edly have been of a more complimentary nature. The 
“Thoughiful Owls,’ as the Professor suggests, would have 
beep very good, or the Toilers for Pleasure, Seekers after 
Fun, The Seven Jewels, The Beauties and Beast. All these 
would bave been much more appropriate. But, as I said be- 
fore, the name was given to them; they had no hand in that 
pie. 

Again; in the Professor’s article one would be led to sup- 
pose that all the young people in the hotel were members of 
the “G. G.’s”; which is not so. The Society consists of eight 
members only, to whom the name was meant to apply. 

As I was boarding in that “certain country hotel” this 
summer I was, I am happy to say, acquainted with the 
*“Giggling Geese,’’ and I am still happier to state that I 
never saw any of them do anything that was unbecoming 
toalady. As to their riding through the town on a beautiful 
moonlight night, blowing on tin horns and singing, I can 
hardly believe it possible. Asa general thing people want to 
go to bed early on a hot summer night when the moon is full, 
and far be it from the “ G. G.’s” to take part in anything that 
would disturb the quiet slumber or meditatton even of a 
sparrow ; nevertheless some of the members of the “ G. G.’s” 
may have had the misfortune to bave been with a party who 
so far forgot themselves as to sing, ‘‘ The Son of a Gambolier,’’ 
and in other w»ys disgrace themselves in the eyes of those 
who were not with them, but you may be sure (I am) that the 
“G.G.’s” that may have been in that party did not take 
part in the hilarity. 

Now, my dear Professor, if among your worldly possession 
you had ninety and nine geese and one cat, and that cat was 
of a very operatic turn of mind, and awakened you very early 
in the morning, and was in the habit of serenadiog you at in- 
tervals all nignt, would you tell your neighbors that you had 
the worst flock of geese that anybody ever owned, simply be- 
eause the cat bad acted in a manner more becoming a goose 
by not knowing that night was the time to sleep? Oh no, 
You would probably write an article on cats, and look with 
pride upon the flock of geese, and perbaps address them in 
these words: ‘Oh, quiet and inoffensive geese, your name 
sbould be changed. You are not what your name implies.” 

Oh, my dear Professor, “ali that glitters is not gold,” and 
all tbe young people in tbat “ certain summer botel this sum- 
mer”’ were not members of the ** Giggling Geese.” 

“THE GANDER.” 

‘‘ Well?” remarked the Professor, when be had read 
the letter through. 

“Well,” repeated the editor, “‘ [ happened to be call- 
ing in Brooklyn last night, and [| met one of these 
young persons. She was a very charming young per- 
son, too,’ he added, meditatively. 

‘* They all were,’”’ declared the Professor, with great 
em phasis, 

* And not in the least like a giggling goose.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Professor. 


“ What’s 





“T must say,’ remarked the editor, ‘I quite agree 
with that letter.” 

“*So do I,” asserted the Professor, nodding his ven- 
erable head until the spectacles fell off; ‘‘ so do I.” 

The editor looked rather surprised, and the Profes- 
sor went on: 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Editor, these young people 
have appropriated to themselves more of the article 
than was intended forthem. The Professor did not 
mean even to intimate that they conducted them- 
selves improperly. In his allusions to Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia he had no thought of these cities as 
their plave of residence. When he referred to “ mid- 
night rides’ and * tin horns,” he had another party 
in mind in quite another section of the country. In 
fact, only the opening paragraphs of the article had 
any reference at all to the young ladies who made up 
the G. G.’s and to their gentleman attendant. For all 
these young people the Professor bas the highest re- 
spect, and heis very sure that if they will read the 
article over again they will find that his criticisms 
were aimed not at them, but at those people—any- 
where and everywhere—who behave like giggling 
geese.” 

“Well, you had better tell them that,” said the edi- 
tor. 

So the Professor sat down and wrote out the con- 
versation, and the editor promised to print it in place 
of The Professor’s Chair. 








PUZZLES. 
A SQUARE-WORD. 
A mineral. 
One who imitates. 
A girl’s name. 
Something to carry food on. 
WALTER M. 
ANAGRAMS ON BRITISH AUTHORS. 
1. Sir Henry Archibald Risden. 
2. Maitland H. Corey. 
. Owen U. Gray, D.D. 
. Jobn T. Moses, A. M. 
- Rueten Lee Crane. 
Chas. E. T. Mallory. 
Watt. H. Moreland. 
Edgar Logun Coe, M. D. 
. Orah N. Heman. 
10. Celia A. Rodgers. 
ll. Rooda Wirt Magee. 
12. Amy Merrili Vose. 
13. Meg Harney Olcott. 
14. Leona J. Ewing. 
A DIAMOND. 
In * Aunt Patience.” 
A dog. 
To provide food. 
One of the chief arteries of the neck. 
Relating to self-motion. 
Taken again. 
Ceremonial observances. 
A loud noise. 
In “ Aunt Patience.” 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in king but not in prince; 
My second is in pear but not in quince ; 
My third is in bat but not in cape; 
My fourth is in mycetes but not in ape. 
My fifth is in dogs but not in cats; 
My sixth is in mice but notin rats; 
My seventh is in deer but not in bats; 
My whole is an insect common to the United States. 
: PUZZLER. 


OMAP awe ow 


De FORREST. 


“ ANDOX.” 


DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a bird and leave a bird. 

A beast and leave a beast. 

Land and leave land. 

Water and leave water. 

A plant and leave a plant. 

A country and leave a country. 

Furniture and leave furniture. 

. Disease and leave disease, 

. A man and leave a man. 

10. A boat and leave a boat. 

1l. A prounoun and leave a pronoun. 

12, An exclamation and leave an exclamation. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 8. 


SPAS Pe 


Double Acrestic.— N ort H 
A fric A 
- ha w 
H ear T 
A lla H 
N egr 0 
I ndia rubbe R 
E de N 
L auriat E 


Syllabic Rebus.—Paragraphist (Pay-rag-ray-fist). 

Easy Enigma.—Hart-ford. 

Fractional Puzzle.— Ha-R-e; c-O-al; B-ank ch-E-ss 
sta-R; a-T-om; a-B-ner; c-R-ow; m-U-le ; da-OC-e; wh-E-at 
Robert Bruce. 


Square Word.— crvrn,. 
IvoeR,Rr 

VOTER 
I RENE 
i Fas 8 

Octagon.— RED 
Cc ED ED 
REGIMEN 
BorrFiocd B 
DEMIGOD 

DECOR 

NED 


Syncopations.—Pati)n ; ha(i)r(i)ness ; Kiv)id; le(v)er; s(ix)ty. 
Answers received from “Andox.” 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. DRY GOODS. 1978. J O N ES. 1840. ES. Mc McCREERY 
TEES FRIDLEY & SONS, or FaLt coons.| JVerwg.¢ goers 


MI nalit and at a rices, b 
LER & CO), 26 West 14¢ 


patronizin 
St. N.Y: 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ater TONEW pyoerms, NOW 
EXHIBITION, 


Antique -urniture, 
BRONZES3, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEV RES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 

















And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
1879. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


OF 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


6 feet long; same action and 
> goats of tone as = LARGE 
CONCERT GRAND 


me most popular style 
‘ ope of the present day: 
7k octaves; new 
style of cases, patent gEPEAT ING ACTION; tm- 
proved Musie Desks, &c. 


SQUARE For the past 56 years the 


STANDARD PLANO of the 

world; being copied not oniy 
in this country but by ali the ieading manufs« 
turers of Eurupe. 


During the present con- 

Gittone of Trade, «i! of 

e ebove will be sold at 
greatly reduced mee If you want a reali 
oud inatrument, this is an opocrsentty seldum 0, 


ered, ac Our Pianos are all of the BEs' workman- 
ship and of the HIGHEST 87 AINDARD of musical 


excellence. 
=e > other 














PIANOS of Our 


SECOND-HAN ofthe 


change for new instrumehts— oo PTittie used 
prices from $200 to $300, GRKAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave, N. Y, 





ORGAN BEATTY PIANC 


EW URGA 58 Bab Ste ps, SB wet Golden Tongue Reeus, & uct « 
Kuee Swella, Wa’ nut ( we warnt'd @ years. Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 1) $255. oF New spape recut Free. 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, low Jersey. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in peetege stamps fir one ounce 
of Sewivg =k b ack or colors, about 800 yards in 
each packag-,it engths from _ ne Ww ten yards 
each sena furcircuiar ab ut Knitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N, ¥. 


A* WNINGS FOR STORES AND DWELL- 
INGs, TENTS ano FLAGS of all Deseriptions 

made up at “hurt Notice. Canvas ana Bunting for 

saie at Whoierale ara Retail’. Canopies, aap g 

Cloths ano Cam, (Choirs & Let at Low 

F. @K &L1 ON, 1,274 Bb’ way. bet 2a & dha, me N.Y 











© Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Caras, with name 
4 chromos,i0c. Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 





Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y, 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


Extraordinary Display 
OF COODS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


TRIMMED BONNETS & HATS 


LEADING NOVELTIES. LATEST DESIGNS 


FELT HATS AND BONNETS. 
MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S HATS. 
BOYS’, YOUTHS’ & MEN’S HATS. 


ALL WOOL BEAVER CLOAKS 


#4 TO 40 BUST. $1.98 
350 REAVER SACQUEBS, $3.50 $4.75. 
HANDSUOMELY T IMMED DOL MANS, 
$F.75, $7.50, $8.75 to $16. 
EXTRA FINE MANTLES, $15, $16.50 to $25 
LA ULES’ ULST ERS, $4.50 to $15.50. 


CHLLDEREN®’ CLOAKS, #1.£0, $2 $3. #4 to $12. 
100 LADIES’ SUITS, tarmueD WITH BATIN, 
0.5). 
LADIES’ SUITS, GOOD SEKVICEABLE STYLES, 
$6 50. 


Dress Goods. 


wipe L , 00k BLACK CASHMERES, 40 INCHES 
aH 
Al L'WooL COLORED CASHMERES, 40 INCH 
a8 wie Ste. 
AMEL’S- AIR “4.1NCH, ALL NEW CLOTH 
SHADES 37 ke. and 42. 
FRENCH PLAiDs, d5c. 











100 FINE LONG CA=HMERE SHAWLS, 
Shghtly | dameged, $3.50 and $4. 
AVY . LOAKINGS. 56 INCHES WIDE, #1, 
$i. he “$1.50 u 
enatensn SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 


AND SILK AND WOOL MATELASSE 
FUR LiAeD CIRCULARS, $29.50. 


SEAL SACQUES, 


REDYED AND REMODELL ED_ TO P pans 
STYLE. LvOK KQUAL TU NEW 


HOSIERY. 


Pn MERINO UNDERWEAR, 3ic., 38c. 
ic., 65e. 

LADIES’ ALL WOOL, $1.25, $1 %& > 

RED FLANNEL UNDERWEAR. Y5e., $1.10, 
$1.25, up. 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Woollen Blankets. 


LARGE AND CHEAP ASSORTMENT, FROM 


$1.65, $1.75. $2. ty air. 
SPRKADS| AN OMFORTABLES, FULL 


SISER, SI. a 25, $1. Do, $1.79. 
LAC READS 'AND SHAMS TO MATCH, 
$3, #4, $5, = the set. 


PASSEMENTERIES and FRINGES. 
PKARL, MEDAL, BEADED AND CROCHET 
BUTTONS. 


BARGAINS THROUGHOUT OUR 52 
DEPARTMENTS. 


CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


Contains over 1,000 Illustrations, 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR 15 CENTS. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, & , 6, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


GRAND OPENING 


- OF THE 


FALL & WINTER SEASON 


We are now prepared to exhibit 
to our customers a very large and 
varied stock of 


DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 


AT 
LOW PRICES. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Our CATALOGUE wil! be issued about 
Oct. 15th, and forwarded on receipt of stamp. 





—— Zz — 
Fancy Goods. Z Z Housefurnish’g Goods 





Millinery. _& ‘ “Z. Silverware. 
Boys’ Suits. Z ws Z Glassware. 
Gloves. Zz Z Crockery. 
Laces. Z Z gUnine- 


JONES *, 


5 amin 
| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 


N 





4 
~ 
| 





oO 





AND 
Nineteenth Street. t. Nineteenth Street. | 





~ 


2" 


“s, JONES 


Z 
Cc loths. Z 2” 
— Z 2 
Domestics. s. 





2” "Silke. 
Carpets. 





in Dress Goeds. 
- Z “suits & & Cloaks. 
‘.. Zz ibe wis, Skirts, &c. 


fs 


Upholstery. Z 
Furniture. 


Newest styles of nani at great bargains. 
Personal and Housekeeping outfits far- 
nished. amples sent free on appl cation. 
Send 3-cent «tamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue, 100 pages. 


WILSON 


& CoO., 


34 West 14th Street, 
BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES, 


are now receiving caily new and choice styles in 
Costumes and 


CLOAKS, 


at very reasenab'ie prices. Also a choice assort- 
mept of Children’s Dresses and Cloaks. e have 
associated with us al! the experienced employees 
of ‘WILSON & iREIG” ‘T. WILSON. Buropeac 
Buyer.and head of the Jatefirmof WLL-ON & 
GREIG, wiil give speci«! stene - to hie old cus- 
tomers. WILSON & CO.. 
$4 Went 14th St. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 





GRAND Cae FANCY AxD DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH ISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS_ THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Special care given to to MAIL orders from our 


patrons at HOM E 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND Al AUGUST THIS meF 4. 
Lean ent RAL GEASS ON SATURDAY AT 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


New Styles 


AND wusens | mS CARPETS, AT RETAIL, 
PRISING - 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES. 


THESE GOODS, MADE FROM A CARFFUL 
AND wry oe a gry we eee | or TH 
BEST ATERIALS A A THOROUGH 
ton ARTISTIC MANNER, wi LL #8 FOUND 

BRY DE*IRABLEK, AND ARE OFFERED AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH. SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 

IN NEW AND CHOICE PUSIONS OF OUR OWN 
IMPOKTATION 

ALSO, 


OIL. CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS & RETAIL sad 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N.Y, 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. K. Station. 














JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 








AN IMMENSE Oe, 


OF 
Medium and Low- Priced 


FALL and WINTER 
DRESS GOODS. 


SILK and WOOL NOVELTIES FROM SOc. UP. 
CAMEL’8-HAIR SUITINGS FROM 35c. UP. 
ALL-WOOL PLAIDS FROM 5vc. UP. 


Damask Suitings, &c. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
LINE IN THE CITY. 


Colored Cashmere 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN LAST SEASON. 


NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade, 
CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, 
Between Hroadway & Elm St., 
OFFERS Ai’ REVAIL A NEW STOCK OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPEsT@Y BRUSSELS, 
3-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 





CARPETS. 


INGRAINS. 
Manufacturer's 
STOCK 
At Retail. 


On Monday we eha!! offer 
arecent pu‘ cuase of s mManu- 
facturer’s entire stock, ¢ .n- 
sistingofa Large Line of 
Ingrains, ot 50c. anc 75c. 
per yard, veing less than 
present cost of making. 
An opp rtunity like this wii! 
not occur again probably for 
years, and, Owine to the 
steadily a vancing prices. 
wiil certainly not last buta 
few days. 


Largest and Best Assort- 
ment in the city of Newest 
and Most Popular Designs, 
all widths and at Lowest 
Possible Prices. 


OILCLOTHS, 
LINOLEUM, 
LIGNUM, 
DRUGGETS. 


All Sizes and Widths up to 4 
yards wide. Splendid as- 
surtment to select from. 


Our stock of Meauettes, 
Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Velvets. Body ano Tap- 
estry Brussels, Three- 
plys and Ingrains sre 
from the cidest ana best 
manufacturers in the worid, 
and are offered about as low 
as the pew and inferior 
makes. 





LACE 
CURTAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Our impcrtations ecmprise 
the ertire range from a 
Nottingham at $i per pair 
to the choicest Keal and 
Antique Laces. 





This Devartment is com- 
plete in varied and confined 
stylesof Raw Silke Crepe 
Cloths, Serges and Cre- 
tonnes, Window shades, 
Cornices, &c., &c. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue 
Corner of 13th St. 








KNAPHISTAN N. B.—We call special at- 
tenti nto our new Smyrna 

REVERSIBLE | Carpets (with borders to 
match), manufactured ex- 

CARPETS. pressiy for us, in designs and 


ec loring equal to reat Turk 
ish go ds, at one-quarter of 
thec st. Rags and Mats, 
all sizes. of the same maie- 
rial. st fabuluusiy low prices. 


UNION 


UNDER- FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scartet, 
FOR 
LADIES 
aND 


CHILDREN. 


Emancipation Waists, 
Chemileties, Dress Re- 
form Corset Waists, 
Comfort Corsets, &c. 

Descriptive Catalogue free. 

Mention this paper. 


Mrs. A Fletcher & Co, 


6 E. 14th St., N. ¥.City. 
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Publisher's Department, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sti mps. 

Business Department,.—Subsecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp, 





Boston OFrFicet: Shumway & Co., 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


21 Brom- 


Room 98, Ashland Block. 





Brain and Nerve Food, 
Physicians bave prescribed 193.420 packaves 
of Vitalized Phosphates, curing nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. For sale 
by drugyists,or by mail $1. F. Crospy, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





The Symphony Society 
Will give its first concert at Steinway Hall, 
Saturday evening, Nov. with the follow- 
ing excellent programme: 
SyMPHONY in A (No, 7), ........... BEETHOVEN 
FANTASIESTUCK for Alto and Orchestra. 
“To the Nignt” (Shelley), new.. VOLKMANN 
Solo: Miss ANNA DRASDIL. 


Bth, 


RS TENG viaacctacesss aces ies RAFF 
FAustT OVERTURE. WAGNER 
HEIMWERH (home sickness) for Alto Solo, 

with orchestration by Dr. L. Dam- 

DORI < ncciaht thas nnts6acee pthncaes SCHUBERT 


Bolo: “Miss ANNA DRASDIL 
SYMPHONIC POEM: nemnsin co ranbe: 
Sounds), first time....... -. »- LISET 
The public rehearsal will be held the Tours- 
day afternoon preceding. 





Harris’s Gloves, 

Among the most prominent and well-known 
stores in the upper part of Broadway is that 
of Messrs. Harris Brothers, glove manufac 
turers, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
streets. The Mrssrs. Harris have lately been 
adorning their store,and making it evena 
more prominent feature of the block, by the 
insertion of plate glass windows, in which 
their tasteful array of goods shows even to 
greater advantage than before. Harris Broth- 
ers are the sole manufacturers of what is 
known as the Harris single seam glove—an 
arrangement which ensures perfection of fit 
and Jength of wear. Ladies when asked 
where they procure the best fitting coverings 
for their hands will invariably refer the in- 
quirer to Harris’s. 


Madame A. Bentley. 

Residents in Brooklyn and its suburbs are 
well acquainted with the store of Madame Bent- 
ley, 428 Fuiton Street,in that city,and those who 
have visited her this s:ason have been inter 
ested in viewing her handsome and elaborate 
display of first-class millinery. Madame Bent- 
ley bas on hand a large assortment of ostrich 
feathers, the bright-hued breasts and wiogs of 
the smaller birds aud all the adornments for 
ladies’ hats now in fashion, together with 
beavers and French felts in all styles and 
shades. Her attention to customers and will- 
ingness to piease are well known amongst 
those who have been in the habit of dealing at 
her store. 


Hygienic Undergarments, 

We have heretofore repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the hygienic undergarments manu- 
factured and sold by Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
No.6 East Fourteenth street, the peculiarity 
of which is that they are physiologically 
adapted to the form and do not bear unequal- 
jy on any part. The illnesses which are in- 
duced by ill-fitting garments are neither in- 
frequent nor of trivial character, and it ought 
to be a boon to women that some one under 
stands and applies the principles of clothing 
the human form in harmony with the require- 
ments of health. 

Alanson Carter. 

Mr. Alanson Carter. suecessor to Dayton & 
Carter, 580 Fulton street, Brooklyn, as many 
of our readers ar2 already aware, deals largely 
in house-furnishing goods of all descriptions 
and can supply at all prices anything needed 
in that line. His assortment of stoves, fur- 
naces and fireplace heaters is well werth in- 
spection by those who have delayed their 
preparations against the winter cold until the 
present time, 


front or abdominal part, 





The Hercules Corset. 


Within a few years a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the construction of a style of 
corset that will support the figure without 
proving detrimental to the health of the 
wearer. Messrs. Lewis Schiele & Co., No. 388 
Broadway, New York, manufacturers and im- 
porters of the “ Hercules" corset, bave been 
singularly successful in meeting this require- 
ment. The ‘ Hercules’’ corset is in every 
sense a health corset, and, at the same time, 
not only serves as a support. but also tends to 
enhance the form of the wearer. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to ladies of full figure. 

The new feature of this corset is a special- 
shaped front, by cons!ructing this 
with vertical or 
cross bones, instead of the old-fashioned 
horizontal bones, thus supporting without 
compressing the abdomen, the said support 
resembling very much that of the flat hands 
of the person pressed against the same parts 
in a natural manner, which is a marked 
improvement in the ordinary abdominal 
corset. 


” 


made 


These bones yield to the outline of the fig 
ure instead of producing a strain upon it, and 
obviate the possibility of the straight bones 
breaking or twisting over the bips or front. 
Tbe back is laced in the usual manner, and 
there are also hip lacings, which are regulated 
at the option of the wearer, avoiding the 
necessity for any undue pressure upon any 
part of the figure. Invalids find this latter 
precaution particularly advantageous. The 
entire corset is fitted to the figure as carefully 
as adress, and, owing to its perfect adjustment, 
the task of fitting a garment is very much 
simplified. Ladies who are obliged to sit 
steadily in one position find them especially 
convenient and comfortable, as the chest and 
lungs are allowed free expansion, while the 
back is strengthened and supported. In sbort, 
they may be worn with perfect ease during 
any kind of exercise, as they in no way inter- 
fere with the action of the muscles. The im- 
ported corset of this name is made with 
spoon front, silk finished, and very durable. 
The comestic brand is exactly similar in con- 
struction and principle, except the front steels, 
but is made from jean, and, consequently, 
they are enabled to offer it at a lower price, 
These goods are covered by Ictters patent, 
dated Nov. 9, 1878 and are owned solely by 
Lewis Schiele & Co. None genuine unless 
bearing their stamp. 


Wilson & Co. 

We call attention to the fact that the store 
of Wilson & Co.. dealers in ladies’ costumes 
and cloaks, is at No. 34 West Fourteenth street, 
instead of No. 24, as noted in our columns last 
week. 


Bilious persons should avoid the use of 
coffee, and nervous persons the use of tea. 
An agreeable and healthful substitute is found 
in Cocoa. Walter Baker & Co.’s Chocolate 
and Cocoa preparations are bighly recom- 
mended by the medical facuity, and are sold 
by all grocers. 





Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded soas to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rel], 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MARRIED. 

GEER—BROWNE. In Beoklgn, N. Y., October 13, 
1479, by the Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, David 8. 
Geer. of Hartford, Ct.,to Miss Gussie K. Browne, 
of Brov kiyn, N.Y. 








Snsurance Hotes. 


—A Wasbington dispatch of Oct. 15th says: 
“The National Convention of Mutual Benefit 
Organizations of the United States and Canada 
assembied in the Masonic Temple in this city 
this morning. Delegates were present from 
about fifty societies, representing $480,000,000 
ofinsurance. The annual address was deliv- 
ered by the chairman, Alexander Gardner, of 
Washington, who stated that more tban 
$13,000,000 had been paid in liquidation of 
death claims by mutual benefit societies since 
their first organization.”’ 

—An Albany dispatch of the 8th says: “ The 
Insurance Department has completed inves- 
tigations into the affairs of the Merchants’ and 
Guardian Fire Insurance companies of New 
York city. The result in each case has been 
satisfactory. The Royal Canadian Insurance 
Company, of Montreal, lately made a demand 
on the Superintendent for $100,000, being one- 
half of the deposit held in the Department 
for American policy bolders. Tue request 
was refused, es Mr. Smyth holds that the secu- 
rities shall remain with him until all the policy 
contracts bave expired.” 

—On the 23d inst., the directors of the Star 
Fire Insurance Co. unanimously voted to in- 
ercase its capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 
The extra capital is to be ali paid in by Janu- 
ary 12, 1880. The Germania several weeks 
ago resolved to increase its capital to $1,000,- 





000. The first installment of this amount has 
already been paid in. 

—The receiver of the Home Mutual Fire of 
Boston has been authorized to pay creditors a 
dividend of fifty ; er cent. 

—Of the matter of the Columbia Life, the 
St. Louis “ Times Journal” of Oct. 21st says : 
“Yesterday Referee Reynolds filed in Judge 
Thayer's court bis third general report. Dur- 
ing the past quarter there have been presented 
to the referee 1,279 claims, making a grand 
total of 4,582 claims. Of these 111 have refer- 
ence to claims by death and three upon ma- 
tured endowments. The referee has deferred 
his report upon the question of preference of 
death losses over other claims in the distribu- 
tion of the assets of a dissolved company 
until that matter has being passed upon by 
the Appellate Court of the State of New 
York, a decision benig expected very soon. 
Toe refereealludes to the matter of referred 
claims upon the Columbia estate in the case 
of policy-holders in other compani+s than the 
Columbia, é. €., those companies whose busi- 
ness was assumed, or eventuaily fell into the 
bands of the Columbia —the Atlas Mutual, the 
De Soto and the Missouri Mutual. The ref- 
erees of those companies respectively pass 
upon the claims of policy-holders in respect 
of those estates and a certificate of the claim 
in each case is presented to the Columbia 
referee asa claim for allowance against the 
Columbia estate.” 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending October 25, 1879. 


Batter.—Receipts for the week were 27,605 pkgs. 
Exports, 23,758. 

The market is booming—heavy purchases for 
export--English markets very strong, and cab e- 
grams to-day from Liverpool sh »w higher prices 
there and an advancing market. These enormous 
exo rts seem to assure the p sition of the market 
notwithstanding the higher prices,and there have 
teen heavy purchases al! through the interior for 
seaboard account. In Chautauqua and Cattarau- 
gus the Fai! ends of creameries have been swept 
clean at 2@30c In Centra! and Southern tier 
cou: tie# dairies have been taken at 2c. for sum- 
mer and 25c. for Fail make, winding up with sa'es 
of finest dairies at 25e.all through. Here the ex- 
treme top closes at 32c.forfines creamery, 23@30c. 
for fancy October private dairy, 25@26c. for entire 
fine to fancy private dairies, ana corresponding 
prices for lower grades. The market closes well 





cleared of stock and very firm. We quote: 

Fine sour-cream creamery... ........-.. 29 @32 
Ftae sweet-cream creamery.. 1  @30 
Fine early summer muke creamery... - 24 @m 
Special fancy Fal! make, private eniry.. - 23 @ 30 
Fairtogova “™ - 24 @26 
Southern tier county dairtes ...... ... 24 @26 
Nortnern W-ish dairies ..................- 24 @n 
Common summer made, N. Y. State. .... 18 @22 
Western, fresh dairy packed............... 2 @% 


Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 92,156; 
exports, 28,491 boxes. 

There was not so much activity; the market is 
more at rest, and there was quite an accession to 
the stock in store, Still, the late high premium on 
plack susta‘ns holders, and the position itse'f 
seems to indicate no backsliding ic price. There 
were sales of some lines of fancies at 1I83%@13Xc., 
but over the trier and f rcheese on its merits out- 
side of orders for special marks, the pr'ce was 13@ 
13% for the top, with relative rates for less desira- 
ble stock. The importation of 44,000,000 of gold 
since August, added to the productof our own 
mines, has a bearing on the proplem of higher 
prices We quote: 

State factory, fall cream, fancy, Fall...... 13 @'BY 
July and Paap Ww @12 

12 @ 4 

. @\ 





6 @ 8 

Eggs.—This market is quick here at 1@2c. ad. 
vance. Near-bv marks selling at 21@22c.per doz- 
Western, 20@21. 

Dressed Poultry.—Prime State stock sells 
well us quoted. We quote: 
Turkeys, per lb. 
Fow!s, per Ib . 12 @13 
Ducks, per !b.. 138 @u4 

Beans.— Receipts of new cropare light forall 
kinds, and marrows and mediums are quotaole at 
about the same prices; say $1.60@$1.65 for prime 
new stock. 

Beeswax is in demand at 21@23c. 

Dried Apples.—We quote: 





12 @IR 





Evaporated, BtaOD AMAT. ....00000 coccrseces 12 @I2% 
fair t po piyme.. Ae eooee 10 @12 

Sliced, x Y. State . - 5 @6 

Quarte 4 @6 











DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, BEGG, etc., 
ob Commission, Will advance money against re- 
eeipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 





OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental Sroskive, cor. Court and Mon- 
Buildi — re! ana No, 106 Broad- 


Cash Aseets, Jan. Ist, 1879 . 

(toil pala wots axabjen 
up 

Unearned Reserve Fund. 

Net But Gashes ocesses 


J,.HOPE, President. 












Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
Monday, Oct. 20, to Saturday, 
Oct. 25. 
Government Bonds,— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


From 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
j Oct. 22, Oct. 25. 
coecee 4K 





Bids for State Bonds. 







Ala. 58, "83.......008 48 | Mo. 63, a. u. due "92 106 
Ala. 5s, "86.. » 43 | Mo. 6s, fd. due "44-95, 1074 
Ala. 8s, '86 04 
Ala. 4s, M. & 

Ala.. 88, A 


la 
Alabam 8a. * 








3 

- *92-8- 1900 3 
20 | Venn. 68, n.8.’14 . 324 

4 SG EE BiG i cesececace 28 

Mo. 6s. a a ee eee 83 

Mo. 6s. due '86...... 104 | Va.tis xme_...... 4 

Mo. te. due ’87.. 0434) Va. 6s fen, 2d series. 33 
Mo. fs due ’88....... Wick VY eee Th 
Mo.fs due *8¥ or '90 106 | Quebec SB. ccccce cee 101 's 


Foreign Exchange.— 


) days. 3 days. 
London prime barkers, 4.804@4.80\ 4.814@4.82 





Wi HATCH (0: 
grt BAN aon 


Purchase and se!! on Com@ission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE. MUNICIP\L BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
and “TOCKS, and ail classes of Securities deait in 
atthe “EW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or al! repe 
utaole securities bougnt and seld in tre OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCLAT. PAPER nego- 
tilted. Interest on Depos'ts supject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & POREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT TRE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 


LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 











United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States......84,301,897.07 


Total Liabilities, including 
Re-insurance.........,... * Behaesaes.se 
SOE 6 « -o a3 ¥- « bunk eh bh OS 7581s 91.2 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2, 0; 83. 34 
Expenditures, including 
losses ..... sehdkews<qcoar een 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. VY. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 18590.) 
261262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y. 





pj SES ARM tee $4.874,947 01. 
NG s 944043 «agen a0. 826,873 99. 
ar ES BUEL. - « Prestdent. 


(Also President of the Imp, and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank,) 


RE Ritettn, 

and Approved Claims due 
Py “ra be atceounted at 7 per cént. upon present- 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 








Oct. 29, 1879. 
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—Mr. LEcKY, in a recent article in the 
‘‘Nineteenth Century” on ‘‘ The Evangel- 
ical Movement in the Church of England,” 
takes note of the immense literature of pop- 
ular theology in England toward the latter 
half of the last century. Fully four-fifths 
of this, he thinks, originated with the Evan- 
gelical party, and he gives some remarkable 
figures respecting the circulation. ‘‘ Of the 
‘Theron and Aspasio’ of Hervey,” he says, 
‘‘which was published in 1755 and was in- 
tended to expound the Evangelical system 
of religion, no less than 10,000 copies were 
sold in England in nine months. The popu- 
larity of the ‘Force of Truth’ and the 
‘ Scripture Commentaries ’ of Thomas Scott, 
which were published before the end of the 
century, is sufficiently indicated in the fact 
that in the lifetime of their author over 
£199,000 was paid over the counter for his 
theological works. Romaine’s treatises on 
Faith, which were all published before 1795, 
were but little less successful. Venn’s 
‘Complete Duty of Man,’ which was pub- 
published in 1763, appears to have almost 
wholly displaced the old Arminian ‘ Whole 
Duty of Man,’ and before the death of John 
Venn in {1813 no less than twenty editions 
of it had been sold. The ‘ Practical Chris- 
tianity’ of Wilberforce, which was published 
in 1797, met so fully the religious wants of 
England that 7,500 copies were sold in six 
months, and it is said to have gone through 
fifty editions in as many years. And these 
are only conspicuous examples of religious 
literature which comprised among many 
other books the ‘Church History’ of Joseph 
Milner, the chief religious writings of Han- 
nah More and of John Newton, the works 
of the Wesleys and of Fletcher of Madeley.” 








THE PRIS Tee. 


The Latest 
Novelty in 
Front Head- 

Tesses 

Made of 
naturally 
Curly Heir 





lustrated fall 

atalogue, 
with greatly: reduced satoae contetmng descrip- 
tions «f the Latest styles of arranging the Hair, 
with iy “ot Braids. Curls, Frizzes, haat: 
Hair Jewelry, &c. nt free. H. JULIAN, 
Human Hair Geode. and sole manufac ao of 
Almo Hair Coloring. the best in the wori!d, 
and the Surprise Hair Balm, that has no equal. 
301 Canal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 


at a eae And Not 
WiLL WIND ANY WATCH Wear Out 


SOLD iatetrec. 5.8 Bincw £Co., 3 Dey Ste NY, 
Teo PHILADELPAIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Re Route and Short Line 
NEW YORK and PHILA DELPHIA, 


14 imei | Trains each wa 
Phi iadelphia; 21 2in 



















daily ; Nd Depots in 
ew York 


Double Track, the most t Improved Equipment and 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 

Express Trains leave New York, via Desbrosses 
and Cortland street Ferries, as foltoms: 

4.30, 7.30, 8.20, 9, 10 (Limited), 1] A.M., 1, 3.30, 4, 5, 6, 

7.30. 8. 30 and 10 P.M 

Boats of “* Brooklyn Annex” connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, — a speedy 
and direct transfer for Brooklyn tray 

peengeiog trains leave Philadelphia 12.01, 3.20, 

3.55, 7, 7.35, 8, 8.30 and 11 A.M. (Limited Express 1.30 
P.M.), 2, 4, ‘5.30, 7 ano 7.35 P.M. On Sunday, 12.01, 3.20, 
3.55, 8, 8.30 A.M., 4, 7.35 P.M. 

Ticket Offices, 526 and 944 Broadway, No.1 Astor 
House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Sts.; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex Depot, foot o 
Fulton &t., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, 116 and 118 Hudson 
8t.. Hoboken; Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. e 
FRANK THOMBON, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergartens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, 
Price lists and samples of educational cards fiee 
to any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
J. H BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publish. 
ers, 141 Franklin &t., Boston, Mass. Established 1830 


TOO LATE 


It soon will be. The rise of more than half in the 

price of Iron ‘s more than we can stand. Fora 

very short time only we will receive orders at old 

prices, viz.: 5 Ton Wagon Scales $50. All iron 

aod steel. Sold on trial—freight paid by us—no 

money asked till tested and found satisfactory. 
sizes. 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET, we #~ & CoO. 

Office 5 and 7 John 8t., N. Y.; Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway. N. Y.; 47 N orth Nowith 8t,. Phitagelph:; 
279 Fulton St, (corner of Tillary), Brooklyn; 110 
West Baltimore &t., Baltimore, dyer clean ail 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’s garments, chavs, 
etc., etc. All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed, 
Goods received and returned by express. 














wave received the greatest number of unques 
ionably reliable endorsements that any external 
remedy ever received Hee Airy sicians,druggists,| 
he press and the public, All praise them as a 

eat improvement on the endieary porous plas 
ers and all other external remedies. 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Disease, 
Neglected Coughs, and all Local Ache 


and Pains, they are the best known remedy 


sk any one who has used them, or any goc 
physician and he will confirm the above. state 
ments.® Sold by all Druggists, Price 2 ‘cents, 








Of the Multitudes whose avocations restrict 
them to a sitting posture, more than two-thirds 
suffer from Constipation. Do they not know that 
an occasional resort to 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


would prevent all their misery? 
properties are unparalleled. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Its regulating 





RICHARD'’S 


EETOTAL 
ONIC 


THE GREAT TEMPERANCE CURE FOR 
DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS. . 

» The best regulator ot the LIVERand KIDNEYS, 
and, the best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 
world. 

Women find ita panacea foreverv weakness and 
debility ; it stimulates all the vital forces,and re- 
stores the careworn, exhaasted system to the 
healthy vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers it makes no drunk- 
ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
and streneth its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey &t. 
Druggists sell it. 





To Preserve your Teetk 


Dellue’s 








USE ONLY : 
Pe Oy Preparations 


an 


grt U C: i -_--~ Food.) 
Ba Nees © §.P. Hair Tonic 

ry mre EIQ pe 9 Toilet Waren, 
H-WP 177) Sachets D Tris, 
SEMEN = Elixir of Calisaya, 
NEW-YORK, Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
SOLD_EVERYWHER E Syrup, &c., &c. 


THE MOST P 








FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 
FLOWERS'.tiitrs8.09 507: 








asawind 
af suitable seeds, with dir 
ph 3- cent ate amps, by Burpee's Seec i 


THE DINGEE & CONARD Co's 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOM 


ROSES 


We deliverSTRONG POT ROSES for Winter 

Bloom and Fal} Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, FiveSplendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for 
$45 35 for $53 75 for yy ey for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our — 
{HE DIN is rE 6 ONARI 


LE 
DING YEST hk. 4 HARI £9 ?- 

















LANDS®@HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
an Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 

per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
eR for stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
<8 Free transportation to those who purchase 
bal land. Bend for map#and circulars to 


= W.H.COFFIN, 
ee TEMPLE BL 


















LAND COMMISS'R 
ILOING, ST LOUIS, 


MoO 





On the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale it in the 


GOLDEN BELT. 


20 to 50 bushels; Corn 
40 to 100 bush. per acre. 
No Manure needed. 
Good climate, pure water 
fine schools, churches, 
and good society. Railroad and market facilities excel- 
lent. Maps and full information FREE. Address 
ORE, Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


8. GIL 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 





that they saw the adve 
the y oe rtisement ip 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The Most Exten- ( 
sive Showrooms. 


GEO. H. 


Oil-Cloths. 
Linoleum. 


TUS’ 





The Largest Stock. | Matting. 
reset Stock. Carpet Warehouse, ™** 
The Choicest Pat- | | Window Shades. 
terns. | 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. ! Rugs and Mats. 
1839. 1879. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 


HANDENDERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, 
Mattings, Etc., 


ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH & CO. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Importer of a F- Millinery. Fall Styles now ready. 


rge assortment o 


Ostrich Feathers. Breasts, Fancy Wings, Jetted 
lumes, etc. 


Beaver Felts and French Felts & all the latest 
Styles and Shade 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 








Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 
edgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegan: 


Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y.. 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE - FURNISHING COODs. 


Furnaces. Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 





121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brookiyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON BAND 
PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 


and all other choice brands of flour. 


The Best Creamery and the,Best’ Dairy Butter 
received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a genera! assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


The McSomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of the feet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also nfikes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of of Boots and Shoes. 


BURT S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broot lyn, N. ¥., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their D- 
luetrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
torwarded 


















receive prompt attenuon. Please mention this 


publication. 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order, and the moet com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Gooé¢s. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A full line of FALL and WINTER GOODS 
just received. A speciulty made of BLACK 
NECK-W EAR, ROY LAUNDRY: Col- 











hand,and put upin the most workmanlike manner. 
Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


lare and Cuffs iaundried equa! to new. 
213 Falton St., near Concord. Brooklyn. 








| eneuis DOppOrlnE, Cutt 











The Latest and Most Improved 
s Abdominal Corset. 


Patented November 19, 1878. 


ye A” eee $2.00 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 
It supports the abdomen naturally. It can- | 
not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is | 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.&., 
or Samples sent on receipt of price by 





LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
men Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis. Frizzetts, Invisible 
Top Pieces, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, etec., etc., will 
save both timeand money 
by calling at our Ustab- 
lishment, or by sending 
for our latest illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mail- 
ed free. Acdress, 
HAUSSER & CO., 
300 Grand St., 
New York. 
Goods sent C. O. D., with 
Z privilege of examination. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
CASH BUSINESS $50 to $200 


amonth four A 1s, Students and 

Ladies, introcacing cur NEW BOOK, Its 

unrivaled contents of Prose and Poetry by 

200 eminent authors, elegant ilustrations 

and artistic binding make it a welcome guest 

ia every HOME. Introduction by Theo. L. Cuyier, 
) 

















The new editions and reducea prices of our 
Standard Illustrated, Religious. Historical, Agri- 
cultural and Medical Works, with best terms and 
quick sales, are reasons why LIVE Agents coin 
money ip theirsale. A single Agent has sold over 
6,000 copies. A few more wanted for Fallend Win- 
terwork E. B. TREAT, 805 Broadway, New York. 


| ANT BD Agents for“ WM. LLOYD GARRISON 
anda His Times,” by OLIVER JON HSON, with in- 
troduction by JOHN G.WHITTIER. The peopleare 
watching and waiting for this book. Ncw isagpien- 
did coporesett for wide-awske canvassers. B. 
B. RUSSELL CO., Pubs., 57 Cornhill, .Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED For the handeomest and and 


CHEAPEST BIBLE Bret furatehed A 


Terms and 


Foasges & McMaxix, CASH: “SHEMIUME 


AGENTS Fe the Pictorial Bible Commentato-. 
eee | -O O18 Pages, 475 Mustrationsand Maps. 
WANTED he most complete and comprehensive 
© — a roa 4 on the entire Scripture 5 Mu n 
La Tpublished. Price, $3.7 
Braptey, G ioenes * Co., 66 N, 4th St., Phil’a., Pa 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 





LEWIS SCHIELE & CoO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


propeetcopers. One nt made 
144.67 in ten days; another, $23.00 

two days. No freight char, to 
For rticulars, address R. S&S, HART. 
«9 235 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 





ts. 
LL & ¢ 

































eT ee OR ean Ag DS Pade. 








THE 


360 CHRISTIAN UNION. 





VoL. XX., 3 








CHINA AND PORCELAIN 1879.-NEW FALL PATTERNS 


OPULAR PR 
White Endlich ton So Dinner oth ‘iho pcs.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets comp. 30 W 


Fine White Frevch China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 00 | IN 
Fine one. mn French China Tea Sets, 

46 DIDOOD. «2 c0ccccrcrcccoscgesccesece-covccccees 8 50 
Fine oh Fr ch China Cups and Saucers, oe. 2 00 


Chamber Sets, |] pieces, gS pac white 2 75 | 
Silver- goes Dinner Knives, per doz.......... 3 00} 
ALS LL HOUSE- FURNISHING GoobDs. | 
Geode. ,t Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. | 
New Lilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
free on application. Estimates sareiehe,. 
LEY, Cooper Institate, N 
Orders boxed and shipped free of peek dy 
Cc. O. D., or P. O. Money Order. 


Schwarz’s Toy Bazars.. 


765 Broadway, bet. 8th and 9th Sts., 


1159 Broadway, corner 27th St. 
inition 


NOW OPEN, 
All our New Importations of 
DOLLS, TOYS, CAMES, 


Fancy Goods and Novelties. 


E'T IN & 


y-* 





‘MADE BY THE; 


oN ot Meriden Britannia Company 
i a a 


to any in the Ww orld. 








PEDESTRIANISM. 























the Tr 


More Complete Assortment of 


Attention of ade is .invited to a 


| 








a | | 





A PARLOR GAME FOR BOYS, TOGETHER WITH | 
THEIR SISTERS AND THEIR COUSINS AND] 
THEIR AUNTS. 

Two, three, or four persons may enter the Foot- 
race represented by this game; and t» prepare for | 
the start,all you have to do is to select your Pedes- 

trian, = Cheek, and your Track. Now ready! 
Begin atthe voints-marked “ Start.’”’ shake the | 
Box, ond move your Check to the first space mark- | 
ed with a figure corresponding with that on the | 

uppermost side of the Die. Any move from one | 
space to another bearing the same number, ad- 
vances the player three additional spaces. 

Price, 81.00; by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 

Send fora FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 
for 1879 of all our "te and Games. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., Sole General Agenty, 
245 peoepway New YORE. 


THE ESPECIAL ATTEN. 
TION OF THE TRADE is 


invited to their immense stock and extreme 
LOW PRIC ES. 


ELECTRO-PLATED WAR 


this 
pany. Also, to the importance, more than 


Earlier 


‘than ever betore offered by Com-| 





for 
A. A. Yantine & Co., 
‘the 
827, 829, 831 Broadway, | 


IMPORT EVERY VARIETY od tetaniatcee eh pat act MATTRESS. 


Japanese, | 
Chinese and 
India Goods. | 

PERSIAN and TURKISH 


RUGS AND CARPETS | 


many years, of Ordering 


Season. 





AT RETAIL. 





New Invoices by Every 
’ Steamer. 


The above cut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBLE BFD ard SPRING MATTRESS COM- | 
BINED, made without a frame, without tufts, always in order; nosettlinginany part; cool insummer, 
warm in winter, anda COMPLETE BED OF ITSELF; and Best and most Keonomical article o . > 
kind in the market. Send for Price List andCircular. ALDRICH & WHITING, 111 Elm St 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY 
SAFETY and DUBABILITY. They | 
come into market literally | 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 33 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 4 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for | 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 
yj required it should 7" 
reliable. 








Health, Co mfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


ee eneee’| 
cso); maa | 


THE 







WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 





32 Calibre, 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New Tyre. 


.|ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School i Church Furniture, 


_ Sunday - School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 





Estimates for heating 
Public cr Private Build- 
; ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap- 
plication. 


‘ BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


Providence, R. I.: 56 Union Sse. Boston: 
30 Water Street, New Yo ork 
Manufacturers ot Furnaces, Ranges, Stoves, etc., 
adapted to ai) uses. The most popular goods ever 
s ‘d.end ‘or quality av finish the acknowledged | 

tandard ior more thar thirty years. 
“fend for Ulustratea Circular. 











CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


| 

} 

For Churches, etc wn to the apie. gine 
=. are made at THE MENKE 

URDRY,” 

\% batalos 

| 

| 











gst TROY,N. Y. id pA 
free. "No Aoencies. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


cat? the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
APEST, and the BEST Light known for 











MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ted Cloth $L.00 
Cold Pens, Pencils +, Molders, |: Churches, Stores: Show bty ee dh Parlors, Banks, per yard, 45 
’ a . . 
Toothpicks, tc. New and clomant designs. ” —_ inches wide. 


| 

| Send sie ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 
| A libera! discount to churches and the trade. 
| 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


{80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
3END FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 





“ Silver-Plated Ware, 


| 
| 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 








Illustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


| Artistic Decorations, 
FURNITURE 
COVERINGS, 


AND AN EXTENSIVE AND GENERAL 
STOCK OF 


Upholstery Goods, 
| Window Draperies, 
| Shades, Cornices, &¢., &. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLIOATION. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


SILKS. 








Silk, Sat n and 


Tinsel Brocades 


EXTRA QUALITY 


White and Colored Failles, 


BRIDAL SATIN, 


SATIN DE LYON, 
AND BROCADES, 


n Plain ani Fancy Velvets. 


AND AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF THE 
APPROVED MAKES IN 


. BLACK SILKS, 


Satins, &c. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 


RICH FURS 


IN SETS, 
SINCLY, 
AND BY THE YARD, 


FOR 


TRIMMINGS, 


Fur-lined Dolmans, Sacques, &c. 


‘Arnolt, Cuisia lable & Go. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
The Valentine Brand 


VARN TSHES 


‘is competing successfully in 
Europe with brands that have 
been considered the standard 
for fifty years; many of the 
best carriage makers there pre- 
ferring the Valentine Varnish- 
es and using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- 
TINE’S Varnishes used on your car- 


riages. 











